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Statement by ANDREW FURUSETH 


President of the International Seamen’s Union of America 
Bearing on the Seamen’s Petition to Congress, February 23, 1910 


Safety at sea! What a lot of rot has been written and spoken on this subject! 
Safety at sea is promoted, first, by a good vessel, staunch and well found; second, by 
good boats and enough of them; third, by a crew sufficient in number and skill to handle 
the vessel while she is afloat, to lower, man and handle the boats when the vessel must 
be abandoned. . . . 

Now, let me intrust you with a very deep secret. There is not sailing to-day on any 
ocean any passenger vessel carrying the number of boats needed to take care of the 
passengers and crew, nor a sufficient number of skilled men to handle those boats which 
are carried. If there were, the seamen’s condition would be much better than it is now. 
There would be men enough on board to do the work without overwork. Men would not 
be kept four or six hours atthe wheel. . . . 

The average ship-owner knows this, but he must keep up with the procession—he 
must carry passengers as cheaply as the other fellow; he must compete with the rail- 
road, or he must go out of business. 

If vessels are lost, the insurance—that is, the public—pays the loss. 

If passengers are lost that’s very bad; but there is God to be blamed ! 


If seamen are lost, why there are plenty more idle men to be had on shore. They 
cost nothing, not even in the training, because they need no training, no skill being 
required by law. 

As to the passengers, are they satisfied with these conditions ? The passengers do not 
know; they are told a lot of rot about bulkheads, water-tight compartments, vessels so 
built that they will not sink or burn. Of course, we seamen know this to be the veriest 
nonsense. 

But the passenger reads this in the papers, or reads something that looks like it, and 
being a fatalistic optimist and wishing that this may be so, he promptly believes it. ... 
And then the cabins and state-rooms are well fitted; the dining-reom, the social hall, are 
veritable dteams of luxury and comfort, and surely when so much is expended on com- 
fort and convenience the owner must be presumed to have taken equally good care of 
that rather important matter—safety ! 

Let me tell you one more secret. Vessels that cannot sink and will not burn have 
not yet been built. he art of shipbuilding has not reached that far as yet. If you wish 
more safety you must insist . . . that there shall be a standard of individual efficiency 
provided for the crews; that at least 75 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed 
officers, must be up to that standard before the vessel shall be permitted to proceed to 
sea. Insist that those men shall have a decent place to live, eat, and sleep in, and that 
it shall be so placed that they can all come on deck quickly when they are needed. 

Thus you will improve safety at sea; you will help to save thousands of human lives 
and millions of dollars’ worth of property every year, and you wiil help the seamen; you 
will bring the American to sea. 
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THE PITH OF IT 


When the Men and Religion Movement 
wound up its country-wide series of cam- 
paigns in New York last week, there was 
fresh stock-taking of achievements. Many 
cities are hard at work conserving the re- 
newed efforts for human welfare started 
during the past eight months. A survey of 
Manhattan’s lower East Side. P. 155. 


Samuel McCune Lindsay has resigned as 
director of the New York School of Phil- 
anthropy, after holding the office for five 
years. Edward T. Devine, the new director, 
will continue to be connected with the Char- 
ity Organization Society. P. 176. 

Oliver Twist dramatized—a nineteenth cen- 
tury analysis of human character for twen- 
tieth century up-builders of human welfare. 
P. 164. 


From the necessity of relieving an over- 
crowded hospital, Philadelphia has gone on 
to a recasting of her charitable institutions. 
Ps) 162) 


Charles F. Weller resigns as secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Associated Charities. 1g 
178. 

The Dillingham immigration bill, with a 
‘literacy test added, passed the United States 
senate last week. Religious refugees are ex- 
empted from its provisions. 


Professor Patten in a communication gives 
his views of the difference between a social 
program and a political program, taking as a 
text a recent article in THE Survey on Mr. 
‘Roosevelt's Charter of Democracy. P. 173. 


The broken, heavy laden bulletins filtered 
through the air from the North Atlantic, 
bringing fragmentary news of the sinking of 
‘the Titanic on her first voyage, drove home 
the fact that safety engineering—the human 
side of mechanical invention, where such ele- 
“mentary equipment as life-boats are concerned 
—has not kept pace with our ability to put 
forth turbines and boilers and marine engines. 
If these things are so where the security of 
the first-class passengers is concerned, what 
is the situation with respect to the men in 
the crews? Have the laws, customs, health 
conditions of seamen kept: pace with naval 
construction? Have new strains been put 
upon old rules of the sea which no longer 
fit? What, humanly speaking, do the boats 
bring into the cummunity life of the Ameri- 
can water front? These are some of the 
points discussed in a series of three remark- 
able articles by the Rev. George McPherson 
Hunter, secretary of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, which begin in the May 4 
number of THE Survey. 


Miles M. Dawson, analyzes the Norse safety 
code, showing that the modern descendants 
of the old North Sea raiders have, as a 
matter of fact, set standards of safety which 
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the rest of the shipping world has yet to 
measure up to. P. 169. 


The failure of either. national or inter- 
national regulations to safeguard steerage pas- 
sengers in matters other than safety in boats 
entering and leaving American ports is illus- 
trated by Dr. von Borosini’s article on page 
166. His correspondence with the French 
Line is an apt illustration, also, of the in- 
ertia and cocksure resistance which the lay 
observer encounters in endeavoring to get 
conditions improved. P. 171. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH? 


For three days we have been walking, groping our way, in the valley of 
the shadow of death. 

Here where death casts its shadow the events of our lives take on new pro- 
portions. Things which have come first and ordinarily fill our minds, and with 
which we shall be concerned again by and by, seem trivial and unimportant. 

And yet, my friends, the two things which do not yield their place in our | 
hearts and minds in a dark hour like this, if we think at all of their true signifi- 
cance, are the very things which this little company has come together to discuss: 
that is to say, religion and the social welfare. Religion speaking in a clarion voice 
through the ages anticipates the agony of this time, declaring: Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil. The social worker, 
sharing in this confident hope, this glorious heritage of the: generations, stead- 
fastly scrutinizes the ship—the ship of state—on which humanity is embarked, 
with an eye now on the life boats, now on the riveting of the plates, now on the 
wireless warnings of the presence of icebergs, now on the speed at which we- 
are moving in the presence of danger, and now at last, a piercing, searching, and 
unflinching eye, on the conduct of the individual when the moment comes for the 
supreme test of his character as to whether he will go down to his death, though 
he be strong, that the weak and the unprotected may have a chance to live. 

We have heard much of late of the biological problem of eugenics and an 
exceedingly important problem it is. The conservation of desirable qualities , 
through the encouragement of wise marriages, the elimination of undesirable 
qualities through voluntary or compulsory celibacy of those who are so un- 
fortunate as to have them, are no doubt policies to be encouraged. There are 
those, however, injudicious apostles of a partially assimilated idea, who have 
been making extraordinary applications of this eugenics idea, who have been 
telling us that philanthropy, the improvement of social conditions, the prevention 
of child labor, the elimination of infectious disease, and the like are to be con- 
demned as contrary to the fundamental and vital interests of the race. Just as, 
in the past, war and famine and pestilence were essential to progress, because 
they weeded out and destroyed the weaker elements, thus promoting natural 
selection of the fit—so now, under modern conditions, we have the slums, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, industrial accidents, child labor, a twelve-hour day and a seven- 
day week, the natural successors of nature’s former agents of elimination, per- 
forming in our day the same beneficent functions. 

It is high time that religion and social work got together to consider this 
strange philosophy. There are others here who have ecclesiastical authority to 
speak in the name of religion. Knowing as I do something of the spirit of 
social work, I venture to say on behalf of those of us who have interested our- 
selves in the protection of women and children from the hard conditions of 
modern industry, who have taken up the new crusades against tuberculosis, 


: address at the dinner meeting of the Academy of Political Science, April 18, 1912, the 
ering on sraieh the Carpathia arrived, bringing the survivors of the Titanic disaster. Previous 
addresses were given by Rabbi Hirsch, Bishop Hendrix, Monsignor Mooney, and Dr. Grenfell. 
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insanitary housing, and congestion, who regard a high infant death rate not as 
a beneficent agent of natural selection but as a deep, damning disgrace to any 
city, who, gathering inspiration and experience from many a partial and local 
campaign, have finally. discovered that whether we knew it or not we are en- 
listed for life in a great campaign against the social causes of poverty—speaking 
for these whom I know, many of whom are in the churches, though some are 
not—I. say to these philosophers of eugenics, who tell us that parents will 
not take care of their children unless they can get wages from them at ten or 
eleven years of age, who tell us that we must protect and give increased ad- 
vantage to the strong in the interests of natural selection, who tell us that we 
must asexualize or segregate the feeble-minded, chiefly in order that their de- 
generate strains may not contaminate the strain of life, I say to them: You have 
not yet mastered the kind of arguments that appeal to men. It may be that you 
are right—that if we protect our women and children, if we protect the weaker 
among us, we shall go down to defeat and death. If so, we go down. A society 
which can survive only by crushing the weak is not worth saving. We do not 
expect to go down; we think you are wrong. But whether we survive or perish, 
we propose that the strong shall bear the burdens of the weak. We intend 
that compassion and fraternity shall not perish from the earth. We believe that 
love and sacrifice are greater conserving agents than brutal power and unre- 
strained competition. We too would care for our sister, the feeble-minded girl— 
but not primarily in order that the race may be saved from a race of Jukes or 
a tribe of Ishmael. Not so much to protect society against her contamination, 
as rather to protect her from criminal assault we would offer her the tender 
and humane care of a custodial asylum. Not fear of her, but compassion for 
her infirmity, love for her humanity, concern for her as an individual, are the 
motives that prompt us. These, we are not ashamed to say, are the motives to 
which we appeal. These are the underlying and permanent motives in social 
work: a passion for social justice, a yearning, brooding love for the children of 
men.. Tell me, men of religion, Rabbi, Monseigneur, Bishop, Doctor, are not 
these also the underlying motives of religion? Is it not to proclaim the infinite 
value of the individual soul, the supreme satisfaction of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of others, the obligation to do justice and to love mercy—that your syna- 
gogues and cathedrals and churches exist? 

You have said that it is. Unless tomorrow morning the survivors of the 
wreck bring us words which belie the scraps of news which we have had, and 
belie the expectations of our hearts, the officers and crew and passengers of the 
Titanic have acted in the moment of peril as men of our religious traditions 
and our social instincts should act. They have stood the supreme test. They 
have conserved the strength of humanity by protecting its weakness. The moral 
hardly needs pointing ; the lesson hardly needs reiteration. As we believe that they 
have acted when the ship was wounded to death, so it is for us to act for the 
saving of lives, for the protection of the weak, for the rescue of the lost. Only 
—our ship is not sinking. Our last word is not of sacrifice. Thou dost not 
require sacrifice, else would we give it. By our surplus resources, by our strength, 
it is given to us to snatch from the sea his prey, to make our port with human 
kind on board. Our last word is of rehabilitation, reintegration, redemption. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


MEN AND RELIGION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


With only four days in which to de- 
liver its message, the campaign of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement 
in New York began with an address by 
Raymond Robins at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday, April 14, and closed Thursday, 
April 18. This campaign concluded the 
series of seventy-five visits which have 
been made during the past eight months 
to various cities up and down the coun- 
_ try. All three of the teams of experts 
took part. With their time cut down 
to half that spent in nearly every one 
of the other cities they made little at- 
tempt to present, in the institutes or in the 
more popular meetings, facts about New 
York’s life gathered the past winter by 
Men and Religion workers. 

The chief contribution to social service 
of the New York campaign was a set of 
minute recommendations drafted by the 
local social service committee and adopt- 
ed by the men of the churches. These 
had been put into final shape before the 
social service experts of the movement 
reached the city. In covering ten topics 
the resolutions themselves number 175. 
Federation, published by the New York 
Federation of Churches, will print them 
in complete form. 

In the course of these recommenda- 
tions definite stand is taken on many 
specific proposals in the fields of immi- 
gration, housing, justice and probation, 
the police, recreation and amusements, 
industries and industrial welfare, educa- 
tion, municipal and social agencies, health 
and sex instruction. Though aimed at 
local needs, many have a wide appli- 
cation. Urging not only that finger 
prints be taken of all persons brought 
under arrest to police stations in New 
York, the men of. the churches volunteer 
to have their own finger print records 
niade by the police department. It is 
advised that the executive committee of 
the movement arrange with the Federa- 
tion of Churches, or for a new organi- 
zation, to study the characteristics of 
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present immigration in New York, its 
distribution, what may be done for its 
best assimilation, and ways and means 
for regulating it in accordance. A per- 
manent municipal congestion commission 
is recommended to carry on the work 
started by the New York City Congestion 
Commission. The attitude taken by the 
local workers toward trade unonism is 
shown by the suggestion that each church 
provide regularly a room where trade 
union locals may meet and that the 
churches “enunciate unequivocably their 
belief in and their harmony with the 
cardinal principles of organized labor.” 
In the matter of workmen’s compensa- 
tion it is recommended that the men of 
the churches “advocate changes of the 
state constitution in accordance with 
newer humanitarian and economic 
ideals.” A solution of the controversy 
regarding the closed or open shop is be- 
lieved to be in the preferential shop. 


HOW THE WORK IS 
TO BE CONSERVED 

Industrial and vocational education are 
urged and the schools are bidden further 
to undertake vocational guidance. Regu- 
lar instruction in the facts of sex hygiene 
and reproduction is urged upon the gram- 
mar and high school grades; and the 
churches themselves are encouraged to 
present courses by experts in these sub- 
jects. The following recommendation is 
made: 

That in view of the success of the au- 
thorities in such pioneer schools as the 
Carnegie Technical Schools of Pittsburgh, the 
men of the churches urge that a thorough- 
going system of examination and treatment, 
with the temporary elimination of those who 
are sources of contagion, be introduced in 
the colleges, universities and graduate schools 
of New York city. 

The task of carrying out these prompt- 
ings to a newer interest in community 
living will rest, in large part, with the 
Laity League of the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. Upon this body is 
put the responsibility of following up the 
lines of work projected by the Men and 
Religion campaign. This league is the 
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outgrowth of an affiliation between the 
Laity League for Social Service and the 
New York Federation of Churches. 
William J. Schieffelin is its chairman and 
two secretaries have been engaged to de- 
vote full time to carrying out its pro- 
gram which is in effect the recommenda- 
tions above described. Orrin G. Cocks 
is secretary for Manhattan and the 
Bronx and Leslie Willis Sprague for 
Brooklyn. The league has been in- 
structed to call an annual layman’s con- 
vention composed of delegates from 
churches which shall elect the members 
of the Laity League of the Federation 
of Churches in classes, one-third of such 
meinbers to be elected each year and to 
hold office for three years 


FACTS ABOUT NEW 
YORK’S PEOPLE 


Slight reference was made during the 
campaign in New York to an intensive 
study of the lower end of Manhattan 
carried on by the social service com- 
mittee. Yet one of the interesting facts 
brought out by this inquiry was that in 
a population below Houston street of 
419,420, there are but 17,011 native white 
persons of native parents, or but one in 
twenty-four. These figures together with 
others taken from the sheets of the 1910 
census at Washington, and not yet made 
public by the government, supplement 
those which appear on page 161 and which 
were gathered independently. In an 
irregular district which extends from the 
Battery to a few blocks north of Houston 
street the following were found to be the 
six main nationality groups: Russians, 
147,071; Italians, 107,186; Austrians, 
83,801; Irish, 22,224; Hungarians, 
11,723; Roumanians, 4,536. The total 
increase of population in this district is 
5,050. 

There is a large increase of Italians 
south of Houston street, according to the 
Men and Religion figures. Marked as 
this tendency is many of the churches 
themselves are said not to be aware of 
the change going on about them. The 
total population east of the Bowery and 
south of Houston street is 270,562, and 
46,201 of these are Italians. Between 
the Bowery and Broadway, south of 
Houston street 44,044 Italians live. 
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Within the last five years a settlement 
of Italians has grown up at the east end 
of Grand street where it is crossed by 
Cannon street. Here over 4,000 Italians 
live today. In the region of Forsythe 
and’ Christie streets, approximately 
16,500 Italians have come in so suddenly 
as to change materially the problems 
confronting a social settlement estab- 
lished there just a few years ago to 
carry on work among Jews. 

The nomadic character of the peoples 
in this general neighborhood is shown 
by the decrease and increase in particular 
sections. The sheets of the 1910 census 
show that the coming of Manhattan 
bridge displaced 11,000 people from the 
region bounded by Canal street, the 
Bowery, and the East river. No such in- 
fluence can be held responsible for the 
decrease of over 5,000 in the population 
between Clinton, Division, Scammel 
streets and the river. The district 
bounded by Norfolk, Rivington, Ridge, 
and Grand streets, having a population 
in 1910 6f 25,169, has lost 569 people, 
while the district next to it and bounded 
by the Bowery, Rivington, Norfolk, and 
Grand streets, with a population of 37,- 
766, has gained 1,566. 

Against all these population pictures 
stands out the fact that the twenty-four 
active Protestant churches in the neigh- 
borhood can no longer find the sorts of 
people with whom they have dealt in the 
past. On Palm Sunday a total attend- 
ance at ten of these churches including 
morning and evening services was 1,440. 
On the same day Trinity Church alone, 
in the same district, seated at three serv- 
ices 1,454 people. The result of this 
situation, it is pointed out by those mak- 
ing the Men and Religion survey, has 
been that these Protestant churches have 
either become dead institutions of value- 
less service or, as in the case of fourteen 
of them, have developed strong social 
work among the foreigners. With the 
many Catholic churches, synagogues, s0- 
cial settlements, missions, and philan- 
thropic agencies in the neighborhood, the 
Men and Religion workers declare their 
conviction that no part of the city has its 
social and religious needs better cared 
for than the lower East Side. 

It is shown also by this survey that 
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for Manhattan and the Bronx, liquor 
tax certificates have been issued in the 
proportion of one to every 448 of the 
population, and saloon and hotel licenses 
in the proportion of one to every 476. 
In the district below Houston street a 
liquor tax certificate has been issued for 
every 231 of the population and a hotel 
and saloon license for every 273. The 
inference which many would be tempted 
to draw from these figures is not sub- 
stantiated by an intensive study made 
this winter by the University Settlement. 
Observing the great number of saloons 
which dot the business and wholesale 
sections south of Houston street, this 
settlement canvassed the thirty-five resi- 
dence blocks east of the Bowery between 
Houston and Grand streets. — Here, 
among a population of 70,000, there are 
only sixty-nine saloons or one to every 
1,014 of the population. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK 
IN MANY CITIES 


The concluding week of the national 
campaign of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment has been taken up with the Chris- 
tian Conservation Congress, described as 
being “in behalf of a World Christian 
Brotherhood.” From April 19 to 24 ses- 
sions of this congress have drawn mili- 
tant churchmen from all over the country 
to New York. 

Practical steps to continue through 
the year the work of the campaign are 
already under way in some of the seventy- 
five cities. Buffalo is planning to extend 
the movement for another year in charge 
of a competent paid secretary. Active 
follow-up work has taken the form of 
a Men and Religion seminar which has 
met every Monday evening since Feb- 
ruary 12 to study social conditions under 
group leaders who are counted among 
the strongest men of the city. The sub- 
jects studied include the social work of 
the churches; health and housing ; immi- 
gration; living wage; hours and condi- 
tions of labor; safety, health, and insur- 
ance of labor; municipal government. 

Eighty-three Protestant churches in 
Buffalo have appointed social service 
committees, which have held weekly 
meetings every Wednesday since Jan- 
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uary. The first work*done was in sup- 
port of the items for health, education, 
and recreation in the city budget’for 
1912. These church committees in all 
parts of the city can influence many 
aldermen. The Men and Religion Move- 
ment itself has voted unanimously to 
continue the work for another year with 
a budget of $5,000 for a secretary and 


office expenses. 


The Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society is planning to engage immedi- 
ately a competent church secretary to 
develop its elaborate church district 


_plan, which dates from 1895, and to de- 


velop church co-operation in gerieral 
community social work. This secretary 
will work with Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, while the Men and Religion 
secretary, although limited denomina- 
tionally, will include boys’ work and the 
other divisions of this movement as well 
as social service, and can include also 
some social work which is less appro- 
priate for a charity organization society. 

Buffalo thus promises to bring forth 
substantial fruits of church social serv- 
ice, chiefly because the social workers, 
under the leadership of Frederic Almy, 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society, saw the opportunity and grasped 
it. Mr. Almy bears this witness: 


I consider the Men and Religion movement 
the most fortunate and important thing so- 
cially that ever came to Buffalo. In the most 
conservative churches and in hostile quarters 
there is a new feeling that social work is God’s 
work, and that it is the duty of the church 
to inspire and support it. Many said to me 
of the Charity Organization Society for in- 
stance: “We have never appreciated its work; 
we must get behind it more.” I think 
that the successful campaign of the society 
to raise $40,000 in March was made easier 
by the movement. 

Although I am a Unitarian, and that de- 
nomination is omitted in the Men and Re- 
ligion movement, I was made chairman of 
the social service committee in Buffalo, and 
was social service leader of the campaign in 
Washington. In that way I saw the move- 
ment intimately in two cities, and I am con- 
fident that in both it gave an opportunity 
and a God-speed to social work from the 
church such as it has never before had. This 
church backing is what social work lacks and 
needs. Incidentally, although a layman, I 
have been made a member of the Ministers’ 
Association of Buffalo, and this again gives 
opportunities. 

I have always believed that social work 
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has neglected the re-- 
ligious appeal, aid 
that it will - never 
prosper as it should, 
and as the Young 
Men’s Christian As- 
sociations have pros- 
pered, until it has the 
full support of the 
church. For that rea- 
son I went to the 
Men and Religion 
Conference at Silver 
Bay, Lake George, 
last July, to get them 
to come to Buffalo; 
and for the same 
reason I worked to 
get and to organize 
‘the church and _ so- 
cial work section of 
the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and 
Correction in Boston, 
in June, 1011. 

The present cen- 
tury is often called 
material. All cen- 
turies are material, 
and ours, perhaps, as 
much as the rest, but 
I think it will be most 
known as the age of 
charity. In being 
charitable it is also 
essentially religious. 
I do not-think the world has ever been. so 
religious as today, not in the sense of forms 
and creeds, but in the sense of loving its 
neighbor. There has been a renaissance of 
this religion, both in the churches and out of 
tuem, but the church does not seem even 
yct to realize fully its opportunities and its 
_duties towards the new and often bad social 
conditions which an age of machinery and 
science has brought upon us. 


EVANGELISM “ 


the Bible. 


STIRRINGS 
IN SEATTLE 


In Seattle the movement took a very 
practical turn on account of the non- 
pattisan municipal election which imme- 
diately followed it. The anti-tuberculosis 
Lond issue and the charter amendment 
in regard to public welfare were thor- 
oughly talked over in the Men and Re- 
ligion institutes. Further discussion of 
immigration, housing, and _ sanitation, 
comparatively néw issues on the Pacific 
Coast, led promptly to proposals for tak- 
ing the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction to Seattle in 1913. A 
committee was appointed to co-operate 
with other agencies in bringing this about. 
Seattle’s case is well put by Virginia 


MUNITY 
EXTENS! 


RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING: MEMPHIS. 


Tun Survey for April 6 showed forms of 
religious advertising in a number of cities. The 
Memphis device, reproduced above, portrays the 
Men and Religion campaign as resting solidly on 
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- McMechen, _ secre- 
tary of the Charity 
Organization Soci- 
ety, speaking for 
the social workers 
of the city: 


Five years ago, com- 
paratively few people 
in this city knew 
what the National 
Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction 
stood for. “Today the 
movement that began 
with a small group of 
social workers has 
been taken up by our 
various social agen- 
cies, commercial -and 
professional bodies, 
and women’s clubs, 
all of whom are alive 
to the necessity of 
getting this confer- 
- ence in order to, treat 
intelligently the ques- 
tions that we must 
solve if Seattle is to 
offer to the American 
republic not another 
city of huddled slums. 
but the American 
city of the future. 


In many cities the question has been 
asked: What new sorts of people have 
been reached by this Men and Religion 
proselyting to whom the gospel of social 
service was yet but little known? Miss. 
McMechen not only answered this ques- 
tion for many cities but struck on the 
very essence of the Men and Religion 
contribution to active social service ii 
the following characterization: 


The spectator, familiar with social conditions: 
in this city, who was searching in these audi- 
ences for hints of future social possibilities, 
could not fail to be impressed by what 
proved to be the distinctive feature of the 
Raymond Robins gathérings—the fact that 
they represented a new group. With few ex-— 
ceptions, these were not the faces that the 
social worker was accustomed to see at the 
meetings of the Social Service Club, a body: 
of over a hundred members, including the- 
leading professional workers of the city. 
These were not the faces that gather at our 
state conference, or that took part last fall 
in the social service conference of the. Pacific: 
Northwest. They represented a new element, 
a new group, alive with interest as if it felt 
the vague stirrings of the social call which 
had as yet found no opportunity for active: 
expression. They were busy men, most of 
them, who had left work in their offices to-at— 
tend these meetings. 
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NEW ATTITUDE AMONG 
BALTIMORE CLERGY 


In Baltimore there is a real eagerness 
among many clergymen and their parish- 
loners to get into practical social work, 
a complete change of front in some cases 
which, according to J. W. Magruder, 
secretary of the Federated Charities, 
amounts to nothing less than a brand new 
mental attitude on the part of church- 
men. With this goes a sense of social 
responsibility which found its first public 
expression in the protests of a big church 
delegation against vicious amendments 
to the building code about to be railroad- 
ed through the city council. Mr. Ma- 
gruder says: 

A mass of inertia is yet to be overcome. 
Now that the enthusiasm of the campaign is 
over and the period of conservation has come, 
the question is whether the inter-church fed- 
eration as the logical heir to the movement is 
going to accept the responsibility and put 
through the program left by Mr. Stelzle and 
the other experts. The presumption at this 
time (three months after the campaign) is 
that the work will be undertaken, though it is 
too much to expect that all of the more than 
250 Protestant churches will be a unit. Mean- 
while, some of the churches, large ones among 
them, are planning individually to relate them- 
selves to all the activities of their neighbor- 
hoods and of the city at large. 


CHICAGO: 
A SURVEY 

The eight-day campaign in Chicago 
ended April 15, one of the last in the 
country. The social service committee, 
after careful study, found it impracticable 
to make a useful statistical study of the 
whole city in accordance with the de- 
tailed outline prepared for general use. 
The time and expense involved in apply- 
ing it to so large a city were too great. 
It therefore recommended investigations 
of neighborhood conditions by groups of 
churches i in three sections of the city. 

To afford a working program for any 
church, a concise and definite social serv- 
ice chart was prepared, divided into eight 
fields: child welfare, charities, health, 
labor, immigrants, the prisoner, law en- 
forcement, Ed civics. In connection 
with each field, the agencies at work and 
the urgent needs are shown in columns. 
The purpose is to show very plainly the 
concrete things a man may do and the 
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BALTIMORE 
ME RI Ano 
FR 


eJ ANUARY 28-3I. 


FEBRUARY 1- 4. 
193 | 2 


RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING: 
MORE. 
The program for the Men 

meetings in Baltimore was 

shape of a big B. The cover, here shown, 
earried the portraits of Fred B. Smith. 
campaign leader of the whole movement, 
and of Charles Stelzle, social service expert. 


BALTI- 


and Religion 
trimmed the 


organizations which will put him at 
work. For example, the measures and 
agencies to help prisoners are listed as 
adult probation, prisoners’ aid associa- 
tions, the Parting of the Ways Home and 
the Central Howard Association; and the 
urgent needs are “improvement of penal 
instituti them, learn the pris- 
cner’s dee sign parole papers, get 
him a job, be his friends eA soci 
service first aid” card which may be 
carried in the pocket gives concise sug- 
gestions as to what to do in a score of 
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emergencies, starting with the homeless 
man who begs on the street. The name 
of the social agency to be brought into 
play, its address and telephone number, 
and a few other essentials are indicated. 


CONSERVATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 


As in New York, so in Pittsburgh it 
is suggested that the work of the move- 
ment be conserved by an affiliation of 
bodies. A report of the Committee of 
One Hundred says of the social service 
program: 


For social service there is probably no ex- 
isting agency which would at this time! nat- 
urally centralize these efforts, although there 
are two existing committees: the social serv- 
ice committee of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred and the College Men’s Committee re- 
cently formed which should be used as a nu- 
cleus for the development of a social service 
agency. It is recommended that the social 
service continuation program be committed 
to the social service committee of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred of the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement plus the executive commit- 
tee of the college men’s social service group 
and a representative from the social service 
agencies of Pittsburgh, which are not already 
represented on the above named committees, 
and that this committee be called the Social 
Service Union of Pittsburgh. 

To co-ordinate all these organizations 
which are to take up the several branches of 
the work, the Committee of One Hundred 
recommend a central council consisting of 
five representatives sélected by each of the 
agencies mentioned in charge of the six de- 
partments of work which shall officially ac- 
cept the proposals stated. 

This will constitute a council of thirty 
men which it is recommended be empowered 
to adopt its own by-laws, elect a chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary, treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive secretary and which shall stimulate, 
promote and safeguard all the work, and 
make sure that no department is neglected 
or under-emphasized. 


This council is to be known as the 
Continuation Council on Men and Re- 
ligion. 

This plan will provide at‘ the same 
time a simply constructed federation of 
church men. Whenever the council 
considers it necessary or advisable, all 
representatives from the local churches, 
together with the pastors, may be con- 
vened for the consideration of questions 
of importance. 
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The departmental agencies could also 
call together for their own purpose their 
representatives from the local churches, 
together with the pastors and the men on 
their committees for the consideration 
of departmental questions and problems. 

It was also recommended as the sense 
of the Committee of One Hundred that 
later on when the Inter-Church Feder- 
ation of Pittsburgh is more thoroughly 
crganized the Continuation Council on 
Men and Religion shall become a depart- 
ment of the Inter-Church Federation. 

Of this plan Chairman H. D. W. 
English writes: 


We believe in this way we have--best ef- 
fected the conservation of this great work. 
It presents a program for future work which 
with the splendid offer of the college’ men’s 
committee to furnish us with college men 
with which to do social service work makes 
this united force a power for righteousness 
in this community which must have a vital 
influence upon its social and communal life. 


KALAMAZOO 
AND NEWARK 


In Kalamazoo, Mich., one of the small- 
est cities visited by a Men and Religion 
team, there will be a social survey of the 
city under municipal auspices, the com- 
mittee in charge having been appointed 
by the mayor. The plan of work -is 
given as yet only in general terms: 


First, to ascertain whether in Kalamazoo 
there are injurious conditions; second, to 
learn their causes; third, to seek for help 
and apply the remedies. 


Tuberculosis, housing, health, wages, 
and standards of living are mentioned as 
probable lines of inquiry in the announce- 
ment issued for the commission by H. 
L. Stetson. 

Kalamazoo has an opportunity: to take 
a social inventory which will be of prac- 
tical service to many cities of similar 
size and like conditions. Founded in 
the ’30s by pioneers from New England 
and New York state, it grew slowly and 
substantially, without booms, to be a 
wealthy, conservative, cultured commu- 
nity. On this was superimposed, almost 
suddenly, a large working population 
employed in rapidly multiplying manu- 
facturing plants. Growing pains, social 
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and civic, have been the inevitable re- 
sult. There are said to be 200 cases of 
tuberculosis in the city; the late winter 
and spring developed a small epidemic of 
smallpox ; the socialists have invaded the 
city council and eame within less than 200 
votes of electing their candidate for 
mayor, and there is now in progress a 
strike among women workers in a Kala- 
mazoo factory which has brought to light 
ugly charges concerning the sort of pro- 
tection the community gives to women 
wage-earners. 

In Newark, N. J., some tangible re- 
sults have come out of a very unpromis- 
ing start. Only twenty-two churches re- 
sponded to the advance requests for in- 
formation to be used in a church survey, 
and of these only twelve made returns 
complete enough to be used. A. W. Mc- 
Dougall, secretary of the Newark Asso- 
ciated Charities and chairman of the Men 
and Religion social service committee, 
held that “the attitude of many of the 
ministers preceding the eight-day cam- 
paign apparently indicated that they were 
unwilling to have put before them their 
own peculiar problems or did not care 
to stand the test that would come with 
the results.” Tangible results were se- 
cured nevertheless. The Ministerial 
Union has taken action providing for del- 
egates to the labor union meetings and 
the juvenile court bill is now a law. 
Plans are making for an all day social 
service conference under the auspices of 
the churches of the city for information 
and inspiration. The meeting is to be 
divided into three parts—the morning 
for diagnosis, the afternoon for reme- 
dies, and the evening for inspiration. 

These are scattering notes from a few of 


the seventy and more cities visited by the | 


four teams. Results have varied greatly. 
There is a general concensus of opinion 
that, at the very least, the Men and Re- 
ligion campaigns reached thousands of 
men who had before had no conception 
cf social service or social responsibility ; 
that the social workers will find among 
these men many new recruits, especially 
in times of stress when the blocking of a 
bad measure or the passage of a good 
ene hangs on the number of earnest ad- 
vocates who can be mustered in. 
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+ COLORED 
e NISCELLANEOVS 
THE POT’S CONSTITUENTS. 


Greater New York’s five eae 


mG ) people ~ 
divided according to parentage, 1910. } 


WHAT’S IN THE 
MELTING POT 

Announcement from decade to decade 
of the number of people of English, 
Irish, Scotch, German, Scandinavian, 
French, Russian, Italian, Austrian, or 
other parentage, within the borders of 
Greater New York, America’s biggest 
“melting pot,’ is always awaited with 
interest. The numbers for 1910 have 
just been computed from the figures of 
the Census Bureau by Walter Laidlaw, 
executive secretary of the New York 
Federation of Churches. He finds more 
persons of Irish parentage in New York 
in 1910 than in Dublin and Cork put 
together; more English and Welsh than 
in all of Halifax, England; more Scots 
than in Shetland County, Scotland; more 
Germans than in Dresden or Munich; 
more Scandinavians than in Malmo, the 
third largest city of Sweden; 200,000 
more Russians, Poles, and Finns together 
than all the people of Odessa, or enough 
to make a city two-fifths the size of St. 
Petersburg ; within 50,000 Italians of the 
number in either Rome or Milan; half 
as many Austro-Hungarians as reside in 
Budapest; haif as many Roumanians 
and Turks as the population of Jerusa- 
lem today; and some Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindoos, Australians and native-born 
whites and blacks left over, all, as above 
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stated, within the borders of New York 
city.” 

Putting them into terms of American 
cities, there were more people of 
Irish parentage in 1910 than the total 
population of Baltimore; more of Eng- 
‘lish and Welsh than all of the people of 
Nashville; more Scots than all the resi- 
dents in the capital cities of either Ala- 
bama, Michigan, Texas, or Wisconsin; 
45,000 more Germans than people in 
Cleveland; a Scandinavian population 
larger by 5,000 than the city of Spring- 
field, Mass.; French and Swiss immi- 
grants equaling about half the popula- 
tion of Troy, N. Y.; 35,000 more people 
in the Russian group than individuals in 
St. Louis; only 2,000 Italians less than 
enough to populate a citv the size of 
Pittsburgh; and more Austrians and 
Hungarians by 30,000 than the popula- 
tion of Jersey City, 

Interesting increases and decreases 
have occurred. New York’s population 
of British parentage, according to Dr. 
Laidlaw’s figures, decreased in the ten 
years, 1900-1910, by 197,000 and the 
number of those of German parentage 
was reduced by 193,000. The population 
of Scandinavian parentage in New York 
was the only northwestern European 
group that made any substantial increase 
in the decade. The gain in people of 
Russian, Polish, and Finnish parentage, 
however—over 416,000—more than made 


1The actual figures for the different population 
groups are as follows: 


BRITISH PARENTAGH 1910 
Nrelandigiccccrscet tte chert ene oie 562,303 
Hngland-Wales ihi..:ccue gece 114,322 
Scotlanday wecsuscehictscnsteetce 38,414 
Canada-Newfoundland ...... 33,484 
Australia-Indla, i..5.2 ose eu 1,046 

749,569 

NORTH-WESTERN HUROPEAN 
Germany-Luxemburg ........ 607,088 
Scandinavigeanrcn teen 93.965 
TRANCE! Ky Aasecelehers eee icine cis 24,726 
Switzerlande anise eee 13,629 

1,488,977 

SOUTH-EASTERN HuROPEAN 
Russia-Poland-Finland ....... 724,112 
Tia Valter neste cobb euch ite Carre 532,064 
ANIStraZ Eun gary yess cen one 398,079 
Roumaniar =. svchost es 32,210 
Greece get .rrriaw ke oath sarcle 8,745 
MULrKCY. Kstortetieote nichts ate sie rus 9,982 

8,194,167 

MIXED PARENTAGE 
2) Horeien Parents’. 42.) ee 24,703 
1 Parentihoreignie si. prose 528.990 

3,747,862 

BovtH PARENTS NATIVE .......... 921,318 
NeSTOGS © ck. ajsteoungiehte eat amen 91.709 
China Japanese ates 5,994 
Total seve cele coccunea teen eho 4,766,883 
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_ enlarging its public institutions. 


in position to install. 
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up for these decreases. The increase in 


people of immediate Italian descent was 


over 302,000 and of Austro-Hungarian 
parentage, over 230,000. The number 
giving Yiddish as their mother tongue 
would indicate that the people of imme- 
diate Jewish descent in the city number 
above a million. Further analysis of the 
figures developed the significant fact that 
48.3 per cent of the Russian gain of 
Greater New York and 34.6 per cent of 
the Italian gain are found in the boroug 

of Brooklyn. 


A CITY RECASTING 
ITS INSTITUTIONS 


Every so often every growing city in 
America is faced with the necessity of 
This is 
not merely a matter of size but of organic 
makeup. The process is not unlike the 
breaking up of single cells which comes 
with biological growth. The larger the 
city, the more completely differentiated 
and developed is the system which it is 
The Philadelphia 
Hospital in West Philadelphia, popularly 
known as Blockley, long since outgrew 
its confines. Between five and six thou- 
sand persons have been crowded together 
on less than five acres of land. It has 
been insisted for some time that the dif- 
ferent divisions of Blockley must be re- 
moved one by one and re-established as 


separate institutions in other parts of the - 


city. Recent administrations have pre- 
pared the way for this change by pur- 


chasing tracts of land in other parts of - 


the city, chiefly in the northeastern sec- 
tion. 

The smallest of these sites is in 
Holmesburg, adjoining the House of Cor- 
rection; the next in size, containing 135 
acres, is known as the Brown farm and 
adjoins the filter beds in Torresdale. The 
most northerly and largest of the tracts 


is the so-called Byberry tract, near Som-. 


erton, comprising approximately 1,000 
acres. The first of these sites, the Ta- 
cony race track, was fixed upon as the 
most available site for a home for the 
indigent; the Brown farm at Torresdale 
was thought most desirable for the home 
for the feeble-minded; while it was 
hoped to develop the large Byberry farms 


a? 


ee 
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as a hospital for the in- 
sane on the colony plan. 
No further plans were a 
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Brown farm with the 
home for feeble-minded. 
At the beginning of | “4n 
the present administra- |S 
tion the question of the 
development of the city’s 
charitable —_ institutions e 
was taken up anew by a 
Director Joseph S. Neff |.” 
and his assistant, Alex- 
ander M. Wilson. Rep- 
resentatives of different 
charitable societies were 
invited into conference 
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me 
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to go over the city’s 
plans and to make sug- 
gestions; officers of char- 
itable societies visited 
the sites mentioned above 
and gave considerable time and thought 
to the problems involved. After several 
conferences, it was pointed out in a let- 
ter to Director Neff, signed by represen- 
tatives of most of the leading charitable 
societies, that the site selected for the 
home for male indigents was exceed- 
ingly objectionable. The objections to 
this site and to the Brown farm were 
summarized as follows: 


1. The site for the home for male indigents 
is undesirably located, in that it adjoins the 
house of correction and imposes unnecessary 
stigma upon the beneficiaries of the city’s 
charity. 

2. The site itself is unsuitable in character, 
being on low and swampy ground. - 

3. The available space for buildings on this 
site is not sufficient to provide suitably for 
the male indigents’ division and much too 
small for both the male and female depart- 
ments of the home for the indigent. i 

4. The size of this site will be reduced still 
further by the extension of Holmesburg ave- 
nue to the Delaware river, which is now on 
foot. This extension will have only a few 
feet of space between the street and the build- 
ings of the home for the indigent, a most 
undesirable feature of the present plans. 

5. There is no provision for heating the 
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Map showing present and proposed locations of the city’s 


charitable institutions. 


buildings of the home for male indigents 
when completed, which condition would justly 
render the city liable to severe criticism be- 
cause of the investment of a large sum of 
money in buildings which would stand idle 
until a suitable heating plant could be con- 
structed. In this connection the plan for se- 
curing heat from the house of correction is 
undesirable and also impracticable because of 
the inadequacy of the heating plant at that 
institution. 

6. The present plan for separate institutions 
for the men’s and women’s departments of 
the home for the indigent in fvidely separated 
locations involves the city in increased expense 
for the maintenance of these institutions and 
for their supervision, and also for maintaining 
an increased number of units in the city’s . 
system of charitable institutions. 

7. The policy of joining the city’s charitable 
with its correctional institutions is against 
public policy and contrary to the best practice 
in other cities at the present time. 

8. The Brown farm selected as a site for 
the home for the feeble-minded is insufficient 
in size for that purpose. 

9. The extension of a boulevard through the 
Brown farm impairs the usefulness of that 
property as a site for the home for the feeble- 
minded to an appreciable degree. 


The representatives of these societies 


recommended a modification of the city’s 
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plans, whereby both male and female in- 
digents would be cared for in separate 
institutions on the Brown farm, and the 
Holmesburg site devoted to other uses. 

Their second suggestion was that the 
home for the feeble-minded be estab- 
lished on a section of the Byberry tract 
where additional land could be secured 
at a minimum expense. 

Further consideration of the matter 
developed the fact that the breaking up 
of Blockley would involve the city in an 
expenditure of some seven to ten millions 
of dollars, and that up to the present time 
no carefully worked-out plans of suffi- 
cient scope have been presented to the 
public or been given thorough considera- 
tion by the city’s charitable societies. 
Accordingly, it seemed wise to bring the 
matter to a head by organizing a citizens’ 
committee of ‘one hundred to consider 
this question in all its aspects, and to 
prepare a thorough-going plan for the 
development of the city’s charities along 
modern and scientific lines. Meanwhile 
various charitable societies and civic or- 
ganizations have held meetings on the 
subject and have adopted resolutions, 
calling upon the director of ‘health and 
charities and the mayor to modify the 
present plans for these institutions, and 
to ‘abrogate the city’s commitments in 
this direction so as to clear the ground for 
a more careful consideration of the mat- 
ter by the citizens’ Committee on Munici- 
pal Charities. 

Sub-committees will doubtless be ap- 
pointed to outline plans for municipal 
agencies which will care for the classes 
of dependents now sheltered in Blockley, 
notably the male and female indigent, the 
insane, feeble-minded, the tuberculous, 
and general hospital patients. It will 
be the function of these committees also 
to consider the extent of the city’s re- 
sponsibility for the various classes of de- 
pendents and its relation to state and 


1The committee comprises one hundred of Phila- 
delphia’s most representative citizens and has been 
organized with George Vaux, Jr., as temporary 
chairman and William B. Buck as executive secre- 
tary. Offices are in the Morris Building. The fol- 
lowing. executive committee has been appointed: 
J. WU. Musser, M.D.; Max Herzberg; John S. New- 
bold; George Vaux, Jr.; Walter George Smith; 
John Wanamaker; George Woodward. M.D.: B. 
Franklin Vepper; Theodore J. Wewis; Charles 
Frazier, M.D.; Cheesman A. Terrick: George 
Wharton Tepper; C. Lincoln Furbush, M.D.; Ste- 
vens Heckscher; D. J. McCarthy, M.D. 
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private activities in the same fields. ~The 
committee intends to make a thorough 
study of the whole situation and when an 
effective plan for caring for each particu- 
lar class of dependents has been outlined 
it will be consolidated with other similar 


plans into a thorough-going and presum-_ 


ably well-adjusted scheme for a series 
of modern municipal institutions ade- 
quately officered and equipped with such 
arrangements for supervision as will offer 
a constant incentive to the highest type 
of scientific work. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


MR. GRIMWIG AND THE 
RES@ 
FRANKLIN CHASE HOYT 


Justice assigned to the Children’s 
ourt of New York City 


Dickens has never been credited with 
being one of the originators of the chil- 
dren’s, court movement, but he must have 
dreamed of its realization when he wrote 
of Oliver Twist. With his deep insight 
into human nature he understood as 
thoroughly as we do to-day the dangers 
and perils to which the unprotected child 
is exposed, and he recognized the utter 
lack of sense and humane feeling in the 


attitude assumed by the state and the 


community of his time towards neglected 
children. 

In witnessing the centenary production 
of Oliver Twist in New York one in- 
stinctively feels that the various char- 
acters are but prototypes of the forces 
with which we are so familiar to-day. 

Oliver Twist himself is merely the un- 
fortunate victim of his environment—the 
representative of so many children who 
can find no natural outlet for their ac- 
tivities, and who “never have had anyone 
to teach them what was right and what 
was wrong.” ‘The stain of his birth in 
itself implanted no depraved instincts in 
his nature, but all the misery he was 
forced to suffer was chargeable to the 
social conditions in which he was born 


-and bred. 


As one grows familiar with the hid- 
eous figure of Fagin he becomes simply 
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Oliver Twist at New Amsterdam Theater, New York. 
LITTLE OLIVER’S RETURN TO FAGIN'S DEN. 


_From left to right: 


Alfred Gray as Barney; Constance Collier as Nancy; Percival Vivian as 


Charlie Bates; Charles Rogers as The Artful Dodger; Marie Doro as Oliver Twist ; Nat C. Goodwin 


as Fagin; Lyn Harding as Bill Sikes. 


the personification of the evil influences, 
the corrupting associations, and the de- 
basing suggestions which constantly be- 
set the children of our cities. 

In the actions of Mr. Brownlow, as 
well as of Rose and Mrs. Maylie, we find 
a recognition of the fact, now so uni- 
versally understood, that the erring child 
is ‘entitled to receive from the state its 
care and protection, not its condemnation 
and abuse, ‘and that such child should 
be given his chance to lead a decent life 
and to qualify himself as a useful mem- 
ber of society. 

There are other figures in the drama 
which, in one’s fancy, might well repre- 
sent various conditions and influences 
which enter into the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. In Sikes can be perceived 
the physical force and compulsion which 
so. often forces youth into open and 
violent crime, and in Monks, the greed 
that will unhesitatingly sacrifice a child 
for its own gain. Nancy is an appealing 
figure, because in the last analysis she 
represents true womanhood which, 
though degraded and beaten down, might 
have been raised to its salvation if help 
had only come before it was too late. 
What is Bumble the beadle but institu- 
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tionalism in its worst form, and in watch- 
ing him one rejoices that the conditions 
of which he is the exponent are rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. 

Finally, is there not a lesson which-can 
be learned from the disposition of our 
friend, Mr. Grimwig? Does he not ad- 
mirably represent the attitude of the in- 
different and intolerant community, 
which is always willing to finda refuge 
behind the doctrine of heredity, and 
which likes to believe that where there 
is a hereditary. strain nothing but evil 
can be expected of a child? But even 
Mr. Grimwig has to wake up at:last to 
the fact that his preconceived views are 
sadly in need of reconstruction, and that 
there is something to be said on behalf 
of the neglected child after all.”. The 
dramatist has well paraphrased the idea 
cf Dickens in giving Mr. Grimwig the 


cpportunity to express his reluctant 
apology. He realizes in the end that he 
was wrong and that he should make 


some .acknowledgment of the fact to 
Oliver, but it is “a nasty business,” this, 
of begging a boy’s pardon, and how it 
“annoys” him to have to admit that he 
was mistaken! 

It is a pity that in remodeling the 
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story for the purposes of dramatization 
it Was necessary to omit any reference 
to the novelist’s conception of the admin- 


istration of justice which the juvenile. 
delinquent of sixty years ago was forced | 


to'endure.. A representation of the brut- 
ality (as well as of the absurdity) of 
Magistrate Fang might have aroused a 
few of out worthy citizens to an appre- 
ciation by comparison of what is being 
done to-day to give to those children who 
come. before the court their chance of 
happiness and of hope. 


STEERAGE: OUT BOUND 


VICTOR VON BOROSINI 
CHICAGO 


[Dr. von Borosini is known to readers of THB 
Survpby for various social investigations of depend- 
able character. His personal experiences in the 
outgoing steerage of the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique are a very human argument for the 
better enforcement of existing legislation and for 
the enactment of further legislation to improve 
steerage conditions. 
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The Dillingham. bill,- new before--Congress, -at-.., 
tempts to secure better enforcement by providing |) 


for the detailing of immigrant inspectors’ and ma- 


trons for service on ‘‘vessels carrying immigrant , 


or emigrant passengers.” Among their duties is 


i 


included that of observing and reporting violations. : 


of the Passenger Act, which 


regulates steerage * 


passage, and is enforced not by the Commissioner : 


of Immigration, but by the Collectors of Customs, 
The wording of 


: the proposed section;’ however, : 
. gives color to Dr. von Borosini’s claim that little - 


interest is felt in enforcing the law on east bound : 


vessels, aS ioe section. provides that the violations 
to be reported by the inspectors and. matrons shall 


be “of such provisions as relate to the care and — 


treatment of immigrant passengers at sea.’ ‘The 


law is not clear as to the duties of inspectors and © 


matrons on vessels carrying emigrant passengers, 


although they are to be detailed for service on . 


such vessels. 


Vurthermore, the passenger act itself does not ; 
prescribe all the conditions necessary to maintain + 


the now “generally accepted hygienic standards,” 


and should be amended in accordance with these.] . 


I had a chance last year to go to: 


Europe alone and decided to go in the 


steerage of the French line, the Com- : 


The 


pagnie Générale Transatlantique. 


popularly entertained idea is that condi- 
tions on the eastward journey are really 
comparatively pleasant; but I found them 
quite different. 


I came back in second 


Oliver Twist at New Amsterdam Theater, New York. 


FAGIN AND MONKS PLOTTING AGAINST OLIVER’S LIFE. 
From left to right: Nat C. Goodwin as Fagin; Howard Gould as Monks ; Constance Collier as Nancy. 
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class on La Bretagne, where I had a good 
opportunity to continue my observations 
in the steerage, for everybody was al- 
lowed, contrary to the law, to mingle. 

The United States has stringent im- 
migration laws, which are observed more 
or less strictly for fear of the heavy fines 
in case of contraventions. Unfortu- 
nately the law is not enforced on the way 
to Europe. France does not seem to 
have paid any attention to the matter, 
while Italy has regulated steerage condi- 
tions by an excellent modern law. She 
issues a license to boats carrying Italian 
steerage passengers after an inspection 
has been made of the boat, and its age, 
velocity, and accommodations for steer- 
age passengers have been found to be 
in accordance with the law. A surgeon 
of the army or navy is as “royal com- 
missioner” on all the boats plying be- 
tween the United States and Italy; he 
protects the interests of the steerage. The 
steamers of the French company also re- 
ceive stich a license, and in return they 
promise to treat the steerage not worse 
than the Italian law prescribes; but no 
efforts are made to comply with it. 
1 did not see any copies of the American 
or the Italian law on La Savoie. I did 
not know then that there was a com- 
plaint book in the hands of the captain, 
but I am sure it must take a good deal of 
courage to demand it. 

We had to-wait before we were al- 
lowed to go on board, and I watched 
ticket agents and bankers who provided 
their clients with tickets the names on 
which did not correspond to the owner’s 
names. People objected, but they were 
told it did not matter. But upon the in- 
formation of these agents the statistics 
of the United States immigration office 
depend. Some men on board told me 
that they had been charged by local 
agents in the West for transportation $43, 
though the regular price of transportation 
was $35. When I went on board I was 
asked.by the chief steward of the steerage 
whether I was travelling alone or with 
my wife. He then gave me a ticket for 
the men’s dormitory. I followed the 
crowd down into the first dormitory, 
where I secured an upper berth near the 
portholes, hoping to get plenty of fresh 
~air. My neighbors were two peasants 
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from Lombardy and a French carpenter. 
We succeeded in keeping the lower berth 
unoccupied. We slept in canvass ham- 
mocks with a blanket and a pillow, not 
all of which were clean when we left 
New York. Four or six hammocks 
were fastened together, so that when one 
man moved about three or five others 
were swinging too. 

Few people undressed at all during the 
eight days. Our clothes were so dirty 
that at the time of our arrival at Havre 
quite a number of us threw them over- 
board. 

The portholes were closed shortly af- 
ter six o’clock in the evening, though 
the sun did not set until half after eight 
and the sea was generally calm. We 
had the number of ventilators in the room 
which the law demands, but they did not 
provide us with fresh air; the only fresh 
air we got at all during the night came 
down the staircase. When in port, I 
suppose the inspectors are told that the 
ventilators are working when the ship 
is in motion, and they believe it. We 
were 161 men in our dormitory, many 
seasick, almost all of us chewing to- 
bacco and expectorating freely, but not 
a single spittoon or other receptacle was 
provided for us. Smoked fish was 
eaten by Slavs and Jews _ between 
meals, and the refuse was decaying 
on the floor beneath the hammocks 
and tables. At eight in the evening and 
at eight in the morning the room was 
flooded with a powerful hose. At night 
the steam of the evaporating water, the 
smell of perspiration and of decaying or- 
ganic matter increased the nausea. In 
spite of it, we retired quite early, for one 
gets pretty tired being up for fourteen 
hours without a decent place in which to 
rest. There was only one place where we 
men could get drinking water. One cup 
was attached to the faucet which served 
for over 300 people. Early in the morn- 
ing my companions sneaked out to wash 
themselves here, though it was against 
the rules—which in this case were en- 
forced. 

For washing purposes men, women, 
and children had only salt water, sailors 
and stewards had fresh water. Neither 
soap nor towels were provided. I re- 
peatedly saw people using dirty kitchen 
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water or picking up pieces of ice on 
which to clean up. Our wash-room was 
connected with the toilet-room. The 
toilets were insufficient in number and 
atrociously dirty, always full of water. 
The second day our paper supply was 
exhausted. Women who had separate 
toilets and washrooms suffered from the 
same lack of decency and privacy, as the 
passerby could not help seeing directly 
into the toilets. Smaller children did not 
go to the toilets, but used the floors of 
the dormitories or the deck. They 
siept with their parents in a common 
dormitory; girls and unattended women 
had a dormitory of their own. 

The only time I complained was when 
I saw the second captain the second day 
and talked to him about the ventilation 
downstairs. When he found out that a 
steerage passenger was speaking to him 
he answered in an exceedingly disagree- 
able way that the company had issued 
certain regulations which had to be en- 
forced. 

The rules were not observed on Sun- 
day, when we were roused early by the 
stewards, who wanted to clean our dor- 
mitory for Sunday mass, which was at- 
tended by first-cass passengers. 

In the ill-smelling dormitory we had 
our coffee at half-past six. The port- 
holes were unscrewed at seven. How 
must conditions be in winter, when a 
rough sea makes it sometimes necessary 
for the steerage to stay below for days in 
the smelling and overheated quarters. 

When we appeared on deck early in 
the morning we were not allowed abso- 
lute freedom. Part of the deck, near the 
first-class staterooms, was closed until 
ten o’clock; another part was always 
being painted or cleaned up, when the 
sailors, who were generally very friend- 
ly to the steerage, rather enjoyed giving 
us a ducking. There were a few benches 
on deck, and some had bought a little 
chair for a quarter. Lying on deck 
was disagreeable on account of the spit- 
ting. Women had absolutely no place 
on deck where they could gather by 
themselves. Though we had a rather 
decent crowd on board, indecent jokes 
and doubtful remarks were frequently 
made. Sometimes the women were 
handled by the men; I interfered several 
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times myself, but never saw an officer 
take any initiative. The same was true 
with gambling; the crew openly violated 
the regulations and joined in the passen- 
gers’ games. The most disagreeable 
feature on deck was the emptying of 
garbage and slops into the sea by the 
kitchen help and others. The boys took 
good care that no waste would be scat- 
tered on to the upper deck, but they 
laughed when it blew into our faces. I 
spoke to one of the boys about it and he 
was so astonished at being called down 
by a steerage passenger that he fell over 
on his back. 

At half-past ten we had our dinner. 
The food was good, plentiful, and varied. 
Red wine was provided in large quanti- 
ties. Tea could not be had even by of- 
fering a bribe, which generally secured al- 
most anything one desired from the first- 


or second-class table. We had no knives, 


and on my complaint I was informed that 
once the company had furnished them, 


. but as several had been lost it was decided 


to stop the practice. It was a great in- 
convenience for women and children and 
those who carried only small pocket 
knives. At a quarter past four we had 
our last meal. We were so many that 
we were obliged to eat in two sections, 
and even then it was not possible for 
some Croatians to secure a seat. Part 
of our ill-smelling dining-, living-, and 
sleeping-room served as a saloon; a 
lot of well cooled beer and wine were 
consumed. The commissaire, a paid em- 
ploye of the company, who on the 
boats in the Mediterranean service is 
the mediator between the officers and 
the steerage, never appeared in our 
midst. The surgeon faithfully kept his 
office hours in the third-class hospi- 
tal, which, by the way, had no bathing 
facilities. He never came into our dor- 
mitory to ascertain sanitary and health 
conditions among us. In my dormitory 
was a Croatian in the last stages of con- 
sumption, who coughed pitifully; he 
ought to have been removed to the hos- 
pital for our protection if not for his 
own sake. But who cared? In his place 
a professor from an Eastern university 
and a business man from Czernowitz, 
were received as wards, though they were 
perfectly well. They paid $12 to the doctor 
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and probably something to the steward 
who took them there. They received 
food from the second-class and had each 
a very nice state-room. They were told 
not to go outside before dusk. Nobody 
in the steerage can get any information 
from the officers. We had five deported 
fellow passengers among us who worried 
constantly about their getting home 
after we landed at Havre. Though 
‘every one of the officers knew that 
the company is obliged to ship them 
back free of cost to Italy, nobody would 
answer the anxious questions of the men. 
Nobody knew what to do in case of an 
accident. Life-saving belts were not at 
hand in sufficient numbers, and I shall not 
hereafter wonder when I read about a 
panic in the steerage in case of some ac- 
cident. 

It may be true that the company does 
not receive many complaints, because 
people are absolutely ignorant that they 
have certain rights. If copies of the 
Italian and American emigration law and 
a complaint book were placed in the 
saloon, steerage passengers, who in the 
majority resent the disgraceful and un- 
healthy conditions, would certainly com- 
plain. 

I believe the United States ought, not 
only for humanity’s sake, but for very 
practical and selfish reasons, to regulate 
steerage conditions and insure the en- 
forcement of the law on the high sea on 
both west and eastward passage. [or 
in the steerage there can always be found 
quite a number of American citizens or 
aliens who intend to return to this coun- 
try, and it ought not to be a matter of 
indifference that people are exposed to 
all kinds of moral and physical infec- 
tion. Deported immigrants ought to be 
told by an honest official at Ellis Island 
what is going to happen to them, also 
that they have certain rights. For the 
women on board there ought to be a 
place set apart on deck where: they 
could be by themselves. The hospi- 
tal nurse ought to be actively interested 
in their physical and moral well being, 
The enforcement of generally accepted 
hygienic standards, especially as to ven- 
tilation, drinking cups, decently cooled 
water, fresh water for washing purposes, 
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spittoons, and decency of the toilet-rooms 
is of the greatest. importance. The 
French company does not take any inter- 
est in complaints. After my arrival in 
Paris I stated my grievances in a long 
Ictter ; I never received an answer, though 
I had given my address. At the same 
time I sent a statement to the Italian 
emigration 
through the Italian consul-general in 
Havre, in the hope that this government 
may take proper steps to make the French 
company live up to the terms of the Ital- 
ian law.? 


THE NORSE SEA CODE 


MILES M. DAWSON 


There is and should be an insistent de- 
mand that, aside from other require- 
ments, such as smaller ships, less atten- 
tion to luxury and more to safety, slower 
speed, avoidance of the northern route, 
and the like, all of which may be ar- 
ranged for in time, there should immedi- 
ately be provided on ocean-going vessels 
life-boats and other reliable life-saving 
appliances, sufficient in number to take 
care of the largest number of persons, 
including passengers, crew and ship em- 
ployes, that the ship is permitted to 
carry. Nothing less will satisfy the rea- 
sonable demands of the traveling public. 

The attitude that such is not required 
because, forsooth, vessels which have 
water-tight compartments will, in any 
event, stay afloat for a long time after 
injury, must now be definitely, and 
it is to be hoped forever, abandoned. 
Life-boats and other means of escape are 


indispensable; and to say that the risk 


has been minimized, is no argument that 
the contingency, however remote, should 
not be provided against. 

If there were not regulations carefully 
worked out and also tested by experience 
to cover precisely these points, there 
might be reasonable excuse for delay. 
Fortunately for the peace of mind, as 
well as the safety, of the hundreds of 
thousands who will be on the Atlantic 
ocean this summer, there are such regu- 
lations, already thoroughly worked out 
and subjected to six years’ test by a na- 
tion which, in proportion to its popula- 


tion, contains the largest number of ship- 


See page 171. 
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owners and of sailors of all the nations 
in the world. 

This nation is Norway, which in 1906, 
largely as a result of the sinking of the 
Danish-American steamship Norge off the 
sunken rocks west of the north coast of 
Scotland, with nearly 600 people on 
board and all souls lost, adopted regula- 
tions which with certain changes have 
since been rigidly applied to all vessels 
leaving its ports, clearance papers being 
refused until these conditions were com- 
plied with. The regulations in brief are 
as follows: 

Every passenger ship, other than those 
engaged in coast or inland navigation ex- 
clusively, for which separate regulations 
were adopted, was. required to carry: 

1. Boats under davits sufficient to take at 
least one-third of the largest number of per- 
sons permitted to be carried on the voyage. 

2. Other boats, collapsible life-saving boats, 
or such, sufficient, together with those named 
under the first head, to carry at least two- 
thirds of the largest number of persons per- 
mitted to be carried on the voyage. 

3. Life rafts, floating deck seats or other 
such, placed on the deck, sufficient to take the 
rest of the largest number of persons permit- 
ted to be carried on the voyage. 

It is to be observed that this provided 
for taking off the maximum number of 
people which the boat is permitted to 
carry. This is defined as follows: 

By the largest number of persons permitted 
to be carried is understood the highest num- 
ber of passengers according to the govern- 
ment certificate, plus the crew, all the ship’s 
employes included. 

The “water-tight bulkhead” argument 
was later brought to bear, with such suc- 
cess, that, upon revision of the regula- 
tions in 1909, although the rules were 
made more stringent, requiring that the 
hfe-boats be sufficient to take off four- 
tenths instead of one-third and omitting 
floating deck-seats and the like from the 
list of things permitted for the protec- 
tion of the remaining six-tenths, ships, 
provided with bulkheads, such that they 
would float if two adjoining chambers 
were open to the sea, were exempted to 
the extent of 50 per cent from providing 
fully for the remaining  six-tenths. 
Doubtless Norway will now hasten to re- 
peal this unfortunate exemption. 

Had the Titanic, however, been sup- 
plied as required by the Norwegian regu- 
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lations of 1906, it would have had life- 
boats under davits alone sufficient to take 
off more than 2,000 people, 4. @., prac- 
tically all that were on board; and its 
other provisions would have been suffi- 
cient, in amount and in character, to have 
taken care of 4,000 more persons. In 
other words, it would have been prepared 
to keep afloat more than 6,000 people, all 
it could have carried at its maximum 
capacity. 

The Norwegian regulations proceed to 
describe in great detail precisely the char- 
acter of the life-boats, life-rafts, etc., 
which must be carried, requiring them to 
have a buoyancy, by means of water- 
tight air chambers or otherwise, more 
than sufficient to sustain the maximum 
number of persons the boat is constructed 
to carry. They also require them to be 
provided with no less than fifteen differ- 
ent categories of things for sailing, row- 
ing, baling, and repairing leaks, anchor- 
ing and lighting and, if going outside of 
Europe, for the sustenance of occupants, 
five kilograms of bread and five litres of 
water per person. 

The inventory required for the equip- 
ment of every boat must be fastened to 
it, so that inspection is easy. 

The amount of space to be allowed for 
each person is fixed at ten cubic feet, two 
children, between one and fourteen years, 
being counted as an adult, and children 
under one year left out of the reckoning. 
Each boat is required to be marked 
with the number which it is built to 
carry. 

The life-rafts and other substitutes for 
life-boats, etc., are also required to have 
water-tight air chambers and an amount 
of buoyancy exceeding by 100 per cent 
the weight which they are expected to 
sustain. 

There are also full regulations con- 
cerning the location of these boats and 
methods by which they are to be 
launched. 

A very important part of the require- 
ments is that in the forecastle, the hold 
and every saloon of the boat, detailed in- 
siructions as to which officers and em- 
ployes are assigned to each raft, etc., 
must be posted; and similar instructions 
must both be posted and be given to the 
crew and all employes as to their respec- 
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tive tasks in launching the life-boats and 
rafts, in handing out life-belts and in 
performing other necessary duties. Fre- 
quent drills are required in order that 
the employes may experimentally learn 
precisely what to do, so that ordinarily 
the issuance of further orders will not 
be necessary. 

It may be claimed that, even on most 
trans-Atlantic steamers, notwithstanding 
that, as is now known to everybody, the 
British Board of Trade regulations and 
the general maritime regulations of most 
nations have only required the carrying 
of life-boats, life-rafts, etc., in sufficient 
number to take one-third of the passen- 
gers, crew, and employes for boats up 
to 10,000 tons, and for boats in excess 
of 10,000 tons, no more of such. facilities 
than for boats of that tonnage, there will 
be such instructions as regards the man- 
ning of the life-boats by particular mem- 
bers of the crew. This is, no doubt, true; 
but such have left the vast majority of 
the crew and of the other employes of 
the ships without any instructions. That 
is necessarily so, because there were not 
boats enough even to carry themselves 
to safety. Consequently, in the nature 
of things, they could not be told to what 
post they should repair, both for their 
own safety and in order to be useful in 
saving the lives of others. 

There is one peril which, fortunately, 
in the case of the sinking of the Titanic 
was avoided, but which would naturally 
flow from a condition of an under-sup- 
ply of life-boats and life-rafts, viz., that, 
if the ship were sinking suddenly and 
without much warning, the crew, becom- 
ing panic-stricken and knowing what the 
passengers did not know (that there were 
not enough boats for all) would perhaps 
take possession. It is very probable that 
this and not the fancied inferiority of the 
French sailors, was the true cause of the 
stampede when the Bourgogne went 
down. On the Titanic there was hope 
and even expectation at first that the 
ship, since it was sinking so slowly, could 
remain afloat until help came. 

That most desirable result would 
pretty certainly follow were all ships, 
leaving American ports, required, before 
receiving their clearance papers to under- 

go inspection to determine whether they 
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were supplied with life-boats and the 
like sufficient to take off every soul on 
board. For, in such case, the crew and 
indeed all the ship employes would know 
that even though the appliances for saving 
the lives of those who waited until the 
last, were not of quite the same charac- 
ter as the life-boats, there would at least 
be life-rafts and other means of proved 
buoyancy sufficient to keep them afloat. 
I have furnished copies of a transla- 
tion of the Norwegian regulations to the 
President, the secretary of commerce and 
labor, the chairman of the committees 
of the senate and the house, and the in- 
spector-general of maritime vessels, so 
that it may be available to assist them in 
framing whatever regulations may be re- 
quired. Fortunately, since the accusa- 
tion may falsely be made that Norway- 
has nothing but small vessels sailing from 
its ports, Senator Knute Nelson, of Min- 
nesota, himself born at Ivangen, near 
Bergen, Norway, is chairman of the sen- 
ate committee. He is informed concern- 
ing the Norwegian regulations and has a 
copy of it in that language, to which, with 
all other provisions relating to vessels, he 
can readily refer. His full acquaintance 
with the facts concerning the magnitude 
of Norwegian shipping will enable him 
to answer foolish objections that Nor- 
way, being a small and unimportant coun- 
try, cannot have worked this out. well 
enough to answer as even a tentative 
draft for our own safety regulations. 
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STEERAGE: OUT BOUND 


[This correspondence, bearing upon Dr. von Boro- 
sinv’s statement published on page 166, is self-illum- 
inating. Perhaps it is necessary to add only that 
Dr. von Borosini has long been a resident at Hull 
House, Ohicago, and has acquaintance at first hand 
with the life and labor of immigrants at home and 
abroad. | 


To THE EpiTorR: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your communication 
of the 12th instant, enclosing proof of an article 
written by Dr. von Borosini, whom you charac- 
terize as ‘‘a dependable social investigator,’ cover- 
ing a voyage he claims to have made on our SS. 
La Savoie. Commenting on this article: 

1. It is evident from the name of the author 
that he is of German extraction, which would sug- 
gest a dislike, if not an actual prejudice, for any- 
thing French. 

2. The doctor is undoubtedly 
traveling in first class; if so, we can well imagine 
that the habits and customs, manner of iiving or 


accustomed to 
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traveling employed by immigrants would not appeal 
to him; on the contrary, would be distasteful to 
him from every point of view. But, may we ask: 
Have you the assurance that this gentleman ever 
visited the living quarters of the homes of these 
people in this country, or in their native land? 
We are absolutely sure that he either has not 
associated with or investigated conditions in ex- 
istence in their own homes, or their conduct in 
the public places frequented by them. If this were 
the case, he would not find it strange that they 
expectorated on the fioor, dropped the refuse from 
their meals underneath their berths, slept in their 
daily wearing apparel, etc. 

This they do in their own home, even in Amer- 
ica,—sleep, cook, eat, wash, and, in fact, perform 
all their household duties in one room, 

Before criticizing conditions-on board any ocean 
liner, as far as immigrants are concerned, one has 
only to visit their homes in the mining, manu- 
facturing, and construction centers of America 
where they are located, to become acquainted with 
the meager comforts they enjoy and the uncleanli- 
ness of their habitations, etc. 

The very fact that we have practically no com- 
plaints whatever from steerage passengers on our 
steamers, certainly goes to prove to any fair- 
minded man that conditions are not such as they 
are described by Dr. von Borosini. 

As to the question of life-saving belts, each 
steamer of our company is subjected to govern- 
ment inspection which is rigidly enforced, and no 
steamer leaves this port insufficiently provided, not 
only with life belts, but with life boats and every- 
thing necessary for the safety of the passengers,— 
which disproves the doctor’s assertion. ad, 

4. As to the question of privacy in sleeping 
quarters, wash-rooms, toilets, etc., separate com- 
partments on board our steamers are provided for 
males and females; separate toilets and wash- 
rooms, ete. But with a crowd of 500 or 600 im- 
migrants, unaccustomed to sanitary conditions 
which do not exist in their own homes, the doctor 
should fully understand that it is almost an im- 
possibility to, every hour of the day, keep their 
quarters as he would seem to indicate they should 
be kept. 

5. As to deported passengers, such passengers 
are informed in their own language, before they 
leave Ellis Island, that they are to be returned 
to the destination from whence they came by the 
steamship company. Naturally they would worry 
during the voyage if for no other reason than the 
fact that they are being deported; which is cer- 
tainly no fault of the steamship line, as we have no 
discretion in the matter. How can Dr. von Borosini 
assert that officers fail to answer the inquiries of 
these people when he could not be present at the 
time the immigration landing officer delivered them 
on board and gave them their final instructions. 
If these people insist on asking over and over 
again the same question, which they do times 
without number, the officers of the vessel would 
naturally be occupied for hours each day answering 
their queries. 

6. The statement that a professor of an eastern 
university and a New York business man were 
given quarters in the steerage hospital is utterly 
without foundation, as proper hospital acecommo- 
dations are provided also in first class, and people 
of this character are never taken to the hospital 
for immigrants. The doctor makes a bold state- 
ment that they paid $12.00 to the ship’s surgeon 
for this privilege, but he does not state that he saw 
the money paid him; undoubtedly, the doctor’s 
statement is based on hearsay which is anything 
but proof, ® 

7. As to the port-holes being closed shortly after 
six P. M,,—undoubtedly this is a fact; such action 
is necessary for the safety of the steamer and the 
passengers, but this the doctor does not probably 
recognize on account of his lack of sea experience. 

8. As to the statement of the doctor that women 
had no place on deck where they could gather, this 
is refuted by the fact that all deck space, as well 
as steerage space, is measured by the United States 
government inspectors, and if our company exceeded 
the limited number of passengers, per steamer, pro- 
vided for by such measurement, we would be 
heavily fined by the United States government. So 
far, no fines have been paid and no complaints of 
reaetercones of government rules have been made 
oO us, 

From the general tone of the doctor's report, 
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it is plainly evident to any man of experience in 
the transportation line that the worthy doctor 
imagined similar conditions and comforts should 
be provided for steerage passengers who pay $35 
only as are provided for cabin passengers who pay 
from $110 to $500; but, unfortunately, this is not 
possible or practicable. 2 2 * 

. As to passengers holding tickets which did 
not correspond with their names, this is possible 
and even quite probable, as oftentimes the agents 
who deliver. orders on us from the interior write 
the names of the passengers so poorly, or indis- 
tinctly that, on issuing the official ticket, an error 
may be made in the spelling. i ; 

10. As to some passengers paying $35 and some 
$45, this is easy to explain by the fact that ‘the 
steerage rate to Ilavre is $35, while to interior 
points of Hurope it is much more, often in excess 
of $45, and undoubtedly the passengers the doctor 
refers to may have paid more than $35 for tickets 
to interior points. 8 as 

Before giving this article to the public in printed 
form, we think it would be wise, and trust you will 
find it expedient, to include at least a ,condensed 
statement of our comments and explanations. 

C. TREXVOUX, | 
[General Passenger Agent, Compagnie Générale 

Transatlantique. ] 

New York, March 15, 1912. 


To THE EDITOR: 


The answer of the French company: concedes in 
quite a number of cases the truth of my state- 
ments. : 

By writing “the very fact that. we have prac- 
tically no complaints,’ the company admits that a 
few people do send in complaints. Complaining, 
however, does not help much, as my highly un- 
satisfactory interview with the second captain 
showed, and, further, the company never took the 
trouble to answer the letter of complaint I had 
written in Paris. People in the steerage do not 
know that they have certain rights and that they 
ought to be protected by the Italian law. 

As to life-saving belts, I have said they were 
not at hand in sufficient numbers. The Italian law 
prescribes that each berth should contain one. For- 


tunately, that was not the case, as we were pretty 


crowded even without them. : 

The letter does not answer my statements about 
the wash and toilet-rooms, which are so open and 
public that one can see what is going on inside, 
The fresh water and the drinking water question 
is not discussed, neither the disgusting lack of 
paper after we had been out one day. 

On La Savoie the deported passengers did 
not know how to reach their homes after we 
had arrived in Havre. I was present when one 
of them asked the chief steward of the steerage, 
without getting a satisfactory reply. They told me 
of their efforts to get more information from the 
commissaire in the same direction, without success. 

I kept quite a few addresses for reference. I 
have not the address of the business man from 
Czernowitz. The professor's name is A 5 . 
f 3 s of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Both had taken- passage in the steerage, but were 
men of means, and had simply done what my 
steward proposed to me right away. By paying 
$12 they secured accommodations in the hospital 
and second class food with first class treatment. 
I was, of course, not present, when the money was 
paid over to the doctor, who may have given them 
a receipt in the name of the company. There was 
a good deal of secrecy about it, and I know that 
really. sick people were neglected, because they 
could not pay for any privileges. 

Only the port-holes in the steerage were closed 
as early and opened so late. The sea was generally 
calm, as the ship’s log will show.. Port-holes in 
other parts of the boat were kept open much longer. 

Concerning the women on deck, I said they had 
no place where they could gather by themselves. I 
mentioned the spitting in connection with the fact 
that we had neither spittoons nor other,receptacles, 
so that people had to spit on the floor of the 
dormitory. 

About the prices paid for tickets to local agents 
in the West, I may have been misinformed. If 
people are overcharged it is the fault of the local 
agents. 

Quite a number of my statements are’ not at- 
tacked, for instance the bath-room question, the 
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attitude of the ship’s surgeon and his concern for 
the health of the steerage, the violations of the 
Italian law and the lack of oversight by the officers 
of the company, Hrance does not seem to have 
eee ee legislation in this matter sinee 1860 
an Z 


I could haye made.a much stronger statement 
ef the conditions on both boats, which are of an 
older type; the newest boats show quite a number 
of improvements, at least on paper. I hope it will 
be suflicient to convince the company that some 
important changes ought to be made in the interest 
of human freight. 


I hope this article may contribute towards a 
better general understanding of the problem, and 
that it may serve to bring about legislation for the 
protection of the steerage on the high sea on the 
western as well as on the’ eastern journey. 

V. von BOoROSINI. 

Chicago, March 21, 1912. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND POLITICS 


To THE EpitTor: 

In a situation like the present, when old 
views are being undermined and the clutches 
of prejudice are loosening, it is easy for social 
workers to be misled and to cast their for- 
tunes, not with real progress but with some 
attractive statement of discarded concepts. «A 
call in new terms may be really an emotional 
appeal of a lost cause which, if we heed, takes 
us from our posts and puts us in a rabble that 
moves with the wind towards any temporary 
goal. 

This statement was evoked by a recent. 
article in THe Survey called A Charter of 
Democracy! by James Bronson Reynolds. It 
is an appeal for a candidate, so worded 
as to imply that this charter contains 
the creed of a new _ social democracy. 
To this, there would be no objection if the 
word social had not been used. A charter of 
political democracy could pass at its face 
value, but for it there would have been no 
place in THr Survey. It gets there because 
of its supposed bearing on social reform. I 
do not want to oppose political reform. I 
admire, as much as any one, the great benefits 
that political democracy has wrought, but the 
end of an old movement should not be con- 
fused with the vanguard of a new. Does 
social democracy involve merely the scratch- 
ing out the word political in old addresses 
and the putting of social in its place? This 
is plainly Mr. Reynolds’ view, and he coins 
a number of aphorisms to give point to his 
claim. Take one example: “Labor is the su- 
perior of capital and deserves a much higher 
consideration.” To a politician, such a sen- 
tence had an end, even if it lacks meaning. It 
is the refuge of the spellbinder, for its emo- 
tional appeal is strong. But does it express 
anything in terms of social philosophy and 
should social workers grow enthusiastic over 
its enunciation? ; 

Mr. Reynolds will reply that is the way 
Lincoln talked, and should not a present day 
orator be proud of such company? Yes, I 
reply, before a historical society or at a meet- 
ing of veterans. Lincoln belonged to the 
political era and solved one of its greatest 


18ee THw Survey, March 9, 1912, page 1901. 
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problems. We can forgive him if he fails to 
enlighten us on problems we have to solve. 
But in 1912 to identify antiquated political 
platitudes with the social philosophy of to- 
day is to mistake the chaff of an earlier harvy- 
est for the seed of a reaping to come. 

It hardly seems necessary to discuss the 
contrast between political and social democ- 
racy, but as the issue has been raised, it can- 
not be avoided. Let me illustrate in a related 
field. Of late, social religion has come to the 
fore. For a clergyman to be effective in the 
new movement means more than to turn over 
his barrel of sermons and use them. again 
after substituting “social” for “personal” 
wherever he refers to religion. Personal 
religion means an interest in one’s own future 
welfare. Social religion means an interest in 
the present welfare of others. The change 
from one view to the other involves a spiritual 


_uplift that would make every old sermon un- 


fit for present use. It is a time for burning 
bridges and for blazing new trails. When 
the convert gets his hearing, he is in another 
world and can express his feelings only with 
new words and ideas. So, also, is it with the 
change from a political to a social democracy. 
It is a conversion not an argument. New en- 
thusiasms arise; men lose interest in charters 
of democracy or in the mechanism of govern- 
ment, and begin to think in terms of social 
programs and city budgets. The change in- 
fluences every thought and emotion; once be- 
gun there is no end until the social trans- 
formation is complete. 

So large a change cannot yet be described 
in words, and yet its leading thought can be 
clearly stated. The fundamental question in 
the old political philosophy was: What are 
my rights? In the new social philosophy, 
it is: What is my responsibility? The old 
thought set up political postulates and accepted 
all the conclusions that could be drawn from 
them. Men made “charters” and tried to 
live up to them regardless of results. The 
new thought asks for the consequences of acts 
and accepts the responsibility they impose. 
It never occurred to the old time democrat to 
ask of the consequences of his principles. He 
boldly attached them to his banner and let 
happen what would. It is a wrench to pull 
down such banners and to stow them away in 
a museum, but it is an act of penance that 
every one must perform who becomes aware 
of twentieth century realities. 

This change from political to social thought 
can be made clear by a quotation and a con- 
trast. Mr. Reynolds gives the following as 
the summation of his standard bearer’s philos- 
ophy. “All constitutions, those of the. states 
no less than that of the nation, are designed 
and must be interpreted and administered so 
as to fit human rights.’ This has a familiar 
ring, but it is not a social mode of expression. 
The new thought would run more like this: 
All constitutions should be so interpreted and 
all laws administered so as to tmcrease in- 
dustrial efficiency and to determine social re- 
sponsibility. The difference is that the one 
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sets up arbitrary standards and lets follow 
what will; the other tests everything by the 
consequences that flow from it. Political 
judgments are pre-judgments, while social 
judgments are post-judgments. The one puts 
in the foreground “rights” and “causes,” 
while the other makes emphatic “conse- 
quences” and “responsibility.” 

A social program must meet five tests: 
Does it make for peace; does it increase 
prosperity; does it make men tolerant; does 
it increase co-operation; does it lead to an 
evolution? On the other hand, it must avoid 
five evils: war, distress, dogmatism, struggle, 
and revolution. The old political philosophy 
has never avoided these evils. Distress, dog- 
matism, and revolution have ever followed its 
dominance. And the reason is plain. It em- 
phasizes rights and ignores consequences. Its 
decisions are based on present feelings and 
not on future results. Every alteration in 
dominant passions leads straight to political 
revolution. New policies do not embody nor 
grow out of the results of preceding epochs, 
but are the expression of some untried 
political dogma. Men wipe out the past in- 
stead of profiting by its lessons. 

The doctrine of the recall is the final form 
of this old philosophy because it emphasizes 
the irresponsibility for results that character- 
izes revolution. Were it merely the basis of 
a political philosophy, we might ignore it as 
a passing whim. Under other names, the 
same thought is undermining the stability of 
moral, social, and industrial life. Ellen Key 
is advocating a marriage recall to free people 
from their family pledges, while Bernard 
Shaw is desirous of employing a moral re- 
call to get rid of the rigidity of the deca- 
logue. Some people are also upholding a 
word-of-honor recall to get rid of the political 
promises their leader has made. A recall of 
contracts would be inline with these prece- 
dents. If freedom is a human right, why 
bother about the consequences of yesterday’s 
acts. Be free, be independent, strike down 
social responsibility, and the superman will 
rise to redeem the world. 

I put these contrasts strongly, not to settle 
the merits of the political recall, but to make 
clear the difference between political and social 
philosophy. The social man must not merely 
say “I am right,” but must realize that each 
decision brings with it a series of consequences 
from which there is no recall and for which 
he is responsible. He must seek to see the 
end from the beginning and think in terms, 
not of antecedents, but of consequences. 
When political programs get into this form, 
campaign orators will have something of in- 
terest for social workers, but, until then,- let 
them stick to their own tasks. We should 
make people more conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities, not teach them to “recall” those 
they now admit. 

Stmon N. PAtten. 
{University of Pennsylvania. ] 


Philadelphia. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN AGAIN 
To THE EpITor: 


Strange events are taking place in America 
these days! In Massachusetts—the state of 
Sam Adams, James Otis, and John Hancock, 
by the way—a strike leader is arrested, re- 
fused a writ of habeas corpus, and held in- 
definitely without bail because a murder is 
committed by somebody unknown in the same 
town where the leader is working—this not 
more than twenty-four hours after his de- 
livery of an impassioned speech of exhorta- 
tion to his followers! Fathers and mothers, 
desiring to send their children to comrades 
in other states for safe keeping during the 
stress of a strike, are assaulted, clubbed, and 
imprisoned, and their children taken violently 
from their hands! A college professor, ad- 
dressing strikers with words of sympathy and 
counscl, is publicly rebuked and her dismissal 
from her chair demanded! 

In New Jersey, a body of strikers is re- 
fused the right of free speech and peaceable 
assembly either in public squares or in private 
buildings. 

In California, city ordinances are enacted 
against street speaking; strikers are corralled 
like so many head of cattle and railroaded 
out of ibe county; an editor who dares to 
champion the right of free speech is kid- 
napped and threatened with assassination, and 
hundreds of Industrial Workers of the World 
are forced to kiss the flag and sing The Star 
Spangled Banner, while being forcibly 
marched out of town! 

Now the strikers of Lawrence (Mass.) and 
their chosen leaders may have deserved or not 
deserved our sympathy and approval. The 
employes in the New Jersey silk mills may 
be justified or unjustified in their present re 
volt. The Industrial Workers in California 
may be dangerous or not dangerous to the 
stability of our civilization. All these issues, 
important as they are in themselves, sink into 
utter insignificance when compared with the 
supreme question of the maintenance of those 
tundamental rights of man which have been 
won to humanity by centuries of battle and 
bloodshed. It would seem to be an element- 
ary, not to say a traditional, principle of 
American life, that all men, regardless of 
race, color, or creed—whether conservatives 
or radicals, stand-patters or progressives, re- 
actionaries or revolutionists, trades-unionists, 
socialists, anarchists, or “direct actionists”— 
should have the right to think freely, to speak 
freely, to assemble freely, and to further their 
causes, whatever they may be, by any methods 
of activity which are not subversive of law 
and order, nor destructive of the equal rights 
of other men. But this is apparently being 
denied today to the aggressive minority, just 
as it was denied in the anti-slavery days, and 
just as it has always been denied when the 
exercise of such rights has seemed to threaten 
the privileges of those who control the 
dominant interests of society. History re- 
peats itself, in that the champion of discon- 
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tent and change, whether wise or unwise, is 
again having his cause sanctified by its 
identification, at the hands of his enemies, 
vee” fundamental: ideals of human free- 
om! | 
In the face of the perpetration of such 
shameful acts as these, by respectable citi- 
zens who claim to represent “the moral senti- 
ment of the community’—the “broad-cloth 
mobs” as Wendell Phillips used to call them— 
one thing is.to be said with emphasis, that 
this denial of human rights constitutes the 
worst kind of anarchy, and that the men 
responsible are more dangerous enemies of 
our American democracy than any man who 
swings a torch or plants a bomb. The latter 
does nothing but destroy a little property and 
perhaps take a few lives; the former strikes 
at the 'very heart of the social organism it- 
self. As John Graham Brooks has said, in 
reference to the Boston Transcripts demand 
for Prof. Scudder’s dismissal because of her 
Lawrence speech: “The suggestion that any- 
one, because of a speech like this, should re- 
sign her position strikes me as far more dis- 
heartening and sinister than any I. W. W. 
utterance I have heard in Lawrence or am 
likely to hear.” 

It would be well if all social workers, 
whether conservative or radical in opinion, 
would watch carefully the drift of events in 
this critical period of American history. It 
is altogether probable that today, as in the 
abolition days, the champions of reform will 
find it suddenly necessary to become the de- 
fenders once again of nothing less than the 
common rights of man. If worse comes to 
worst, let them not be slow to see the signs 
of the times, and to answer the challenge of 
the hour! 

q JoHN Haynes HoiMes. 

{Minister Church of the Messiah. ] 

New York. 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR 
To THE Epitor: 

No one applauds more sincerely than I 
much of what Dr. William H. Welch writes 
in THe Survey. The other side should also 
be heard. The rank and file of the profes- 
sion, who practice among the people, must be 
all-around practitioners, so far as may be. 
Above everything this is desirable; indeed, it 
is essential that these physicians should have 
the best available working knowledge of their 
art. I claim now, as frequently heretofore, 
that this information can only be acquired 
through general practice outside hospitals, in 
which all sorts and conditions of patients are 
taken care of, provided the original ground- 
work such men have had is that of best hos- 
pital training. No mere science, no matter 
how perfected, ever taught the sort of medi- 
cal insight and usefulness which results ulti- 
mately from lifelong service against disease, 
as it manifests itself to the eye of devotion 
in daily watching and doing for private pa- 
tients, and often, also, friends. 

ITuEH.SuRVEY, February 17, 1912. 
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In Boston a few days since, the Nestor of 
our profession, Dr. A. Jacobi, spoke as fol- 
lows: “There are few left of the species 
called family physician. Mind what I say; In 
twenty-five years he will recover the place of 
honor which was his fifty years ago. He will 
again be the general adviser, having learned 
from the laboratory men and the specialists, 
who are the modern handmaids of practical 
medicine; knowing the history of his trusting 
friends and taking an interest in their whole-- 
ness and wholesomeness.”? 

The editor of the journal from which my 
quotation is taken writes: “His words 
[Jacobi’s] have in them much that may be 
pondered to advantage by the laity, by social 
workers, and by physicians as well.” 

As further proof of the value of my judg- 
ment, I take the following from Dr. L. D. 
Edsall’s late address in Boston before the 
fEsculapian Club, on the Clinician, the Hos- 
pital, and the Medical School: 

“While the life of the teacher and investi- 
gator usually increases his value as an ad- 
viser in difficult and invalued problems, it 
often decreases his skill in carrying out the 
home details of family practice, because it 
takes his time and thoughts away from these; 
and devotion to practice makes a man simi- 
larly unfit for exacting teaching and investi- 
gative work.” There is and can be no doubt 
that we want a small additional number of 
pure scientists, in a way; we also require, and 
more and more, as I! firmly believe, a large 
number of “all-around practitioners.” 

BEVERLEY Ropinson, M.D. 

New York. 


THE LIVING WAGE 
To THE Epitor: 

The movement for the determination and 
establishment of a minimum living wage is 
inspired by a sentiment of a highly humane 
character but, like many other similar move- 
ments, it deals only with surface conditions. 
of a highly variable nature. 

An important phase of the question is the 
fact that any given number-of dollars whose 
purchasing power may be such today as to 
represent a satisfactory minimum living wage, 
may not at all represent it tomorrow because 
of the constant and, under our present absurd 
methods: of valuation, apparently unending in- 
crease in the price of commodities. This 
would obviously necessitate corresponding in- 
creases in the amount of the wage, or else 
the desired relief would not be permanently 
realized. The theory that an increase in the 
production of the basis of our currency, gold, 
is the cause of the rise in prices is only ten- 
able when wages are équally affected. What 
the laborer is concerned with is not the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar but the purchasing 
power of his day’s work. 
_ The present unrest is justly due to the fact 
that a discrimination is being exercised 
against labor and in favor of commodities, so 
that the price of the latter increases faster 

1Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, February 
17.1912. 
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than that of the former. When we consider 
the fact that the difference accrues to the 
trading class, we can see that the wage earner 
remains poor simply because the labor which 
produced the commodities which he purchases 
with his wages is not at all commensurate, 
when measured by a common denominator, 
with the labor which he has performed in 
order to earn the wage. 

It is generally the case, therefore, that the 
wage earner is forced to strike for higher 
wages, not because of any change in the con- 
ditions between his employer and himself but 
simply because in other lines of effort, prin- 
cipally those producing the commoner neces- 
sities of life, prices have been so inflated as 
te actually and seriously deflate his own 
wages. 

The first effect of this process is to restrict 
the worker’s purchases of his simple luxuries, 
thus deadening the business of their produc- 
tion and distribution, and the second is to in- 
terfere with the smooth working of the bus- 
iness in which he is directly engaged. It 
would seem, therefore, to be evident that em- 
ployers in these lines should, in self defense, 
bring an effective influence to bear upon the 
distributors even more than the producers of 
the necessities and simpler luxuries of life in 
order to modify the wasteful methods and 
inordinate inflation of selling prices which, as 
can be demonstrated, are at the root of our 
industrial difficulties. 


H. F. Stimpson, 
New York. 


PERSONALS 


Samuel McCune Lindsay, at the end of the 
present academic year, will retire from the 
position as administrative head of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, which he has 
held since March, 1907, remaining, however, 
an active member of the teaching staff. The 
School of Philanthropy is one of the impor- 
tant activities of the Charity Organization 
Society and it is announced that Edward T. 
Devine, editor of THe Survey, general sec- 
retary of the society since 1896, and former 
director of the school, will be relieved of his 
duties as general secretary and transferred to 
the position as director of the school, which 
is made vacant by Dr. Lindsay’s resignation. 
Although Dr. Devine will continue to act as 
secretary of the Central Council, and may 
be called upon to represent the society as one 
of its general officers, the responsibility for 
the conduct of the central and district offices 
will devolve upon W. Frank Persons, who 
has been superintendent and is now to become 
director of general work. This reassignment 
of duties does not of course affect the so- 
ciety’s Department for the Improvement of 
Social Conditions, which includes the work of 
the Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, the Tenement House Committee, and 
the Committee on Criminal Courts, of which 
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SAMUEL M. LINDSAY, 


department Lawrence Veiller is the director. 

Dr. Lindsay’s courses in the School of 
Philanthropy will deal. principally with labor 
legislation and the administration of labor 
laws. He will also give valuable assistance 
in the direction of the advanced work of sec- 
ond year students. The time to be released 
by his withdrawal from administration of the 
school will be devoted to additional work 
which he has undertaken in Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he has been professor of so- 
cial legislation for the past five years. As 
president of the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, as president. of the New York Branch 
of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, and as vice-chairman of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Dr. Lindsay is also 
doing the full duty of a public-spirited citi- 
zen. 

The appointment of Julia C. Lathrop by 
President Taft to be chief of the recently 
created Children’s Bureau of the federal 
government is a signal recognition of rarely 
efficient service in official and volunteer un- 
dertakings for social advance. Miss La- 
throp’s father was Former Congressman 
William Lathrop, one of the best known 
lawyers in northern Illinois, and it was from 
her family home in Rockford that in 1890 
she joined Miss Addams at Hull House. 
She had graduated from Vassar, and in pass- 
ing, it should be noted that only recently 
the alumnae elected her to the board of trus- 
tees. 

Early in Miss Lathrop’s residence at Hull 
House, she exemplified that co-operation be- 
tween public-spirited citizens and _ official 
agencies in the development of which in 
Chicago and Illinois her tact, intelligence, 
and ability have played so important a part. 
She received an appointment from the Cook 
county agent as a volunteer county visitor, 
all cases within ten blocks of the settlement 
being given to her for investigation. Miss 
Addams has pointed out, in Twenty Years 
at Hull House, that “the county commission- 
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ers were at first dubious of the value of such 
a visitor and predicted that a woman would 
be a perfect ‘coal chute’ for giving away 
county supplies, but they gradually came to 
depend upon her suggestions and advice.” 
Her intimate knowledge of the people of the 
neighborhood and her practical methods of 
service in this first work, were characteristic. 

The new federal official has served twelve 
years aS a member of the Illinois State 
Board of Charities. She was appointed 
first in 1893 by Governor Altgeld, being re- 
appointed by Governors Tanner and Yates. 

In 1901, during the latter’s administration, 
she resigned as 
a protest against 
the political. ex- 
ploitation of the 
state institutions. 
In 1905, Miss La- 
‘throp was again 
appointed to the 
| board,. this time 
by Governor 
Deneen,.and serv- 
‘ing until 1900. 
At the very be- 
ginning of her 
membership she 
‘sought to live up 
‘to a well-nigh 
“impossible law 
requiring mem- 
bers to visit once 
a year all the 
county  poor- 
houses and jails 
throughout ‘the 
state. If the ef- 
fect of the “new 
broom” did not 
result in a sud- 
den transforma- 
tion of — condi- 
tions, it started a 
campaign of edu- 
cation. ) for 7 the 
people of Illinois 
through Miss La- 
throp’s plain 
statement of the 
facts with refer- 
ence to dependent and neglected children in 
these institutions, and her picture of sanitary 
and other conditions. The vigor with which 
she brought enlightenment to the women’s clubs 
stirred them to an active part in the success- 
ful effort for a state civil service law for 
the state institutions. Her political far- 
sightedness was shown by the clearness with 
which she saw how effective the resignations 
of herself and Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch would 
prove in the struggle to prevent political in- 
terference in the management of state insti- 
tutions. 

As a member of the state board, she was 
one of the group of people representing vart- 
ous agencies which co-operated in devising 
and carrying through the legislation creating 
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juvenile courts in Illinois, the first in the 
country. From its beginning she has been 
alert to the dangers which have threatened 
it, and conscientious in working for its suc- 
cess and the efficiency of its probation serv- 
ice, 

Problems affecting the insane have received 
her devoted attention ever since her mem- 
bership on the State Board of Charities 
brought her into contact with the victims 
of this terrible and little understood afflic- 
tion. Through her efforts for a higher stan- 
dard of hospital care for the insane, and her 
crganization of the Illinois Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, of 
which she is 
president, she 
has been in the 
forefront of 
those who are 
pioneering the 
way toward pre- 
vention. 

As vice-presi- 
dent of the 
Chicago School 
of Civics and 
Philanthropy and 
a member of its 
staff of instruc- 
tion, she has done 
her most import- 
ant work of re- 
cent years. Her 
broad. interest 
and share in the 
training which 
this school ex- 
tends to those 
preparing for so- 
cial and _ civic 
work has gone 
beyond the im- 
mediate circle of 
students who 
come to the 
school, and she 
has sought to 
spread its ad- 
vantages to the 
attendants and 
others in the 
civil service of public institutions. A course in 
occupations which she suggested and planned 
to train attendants in hospitals for the insane 
has been notably successful. Not only 
Illinois but several other states were glad 
te send attendants to enroll in this course. 

When inquiries were made of Miss Addams 
and Julius Rosenwald as to Miss Lathrop’s 
availability and qualifications to serve as 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, they united 
in signing a telegram which, among other 
things, said: 

“We cannot conceive of a more ideal ap- 


pointment, considering executive ability, 
sympathy, deliberate, sane judgment com- 
bined with years of experience . . In 


our Opinion woman’s ability could have no 
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better demonstration than would result from 
her appointment.” Gakaks 

Charles F. Weller has resigned as general 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Associated Chari- 
ties to take effect July 1. The forces of 
opposition which for ten years prevented the 
organization of that body, reasserted them- 
selves once it was started. Administrative 
policies have been the subject of change, and 
the situation has been aggravated by a cam- 
paign of discredited personal attack against the 
executive officer who had undertaken the 
pioneer work of lodging the society as a recog- 
nized factor in the community life. In should- 
ering this criticism and resigning, Mr. Weller 
has challenged the philanthropic leaders of 
Pittsburgh to drop factionalism and personal 
feeling in a concerted forward movement for 
the principles for which the society stands. 

Mr. Weller has served the Associated Char- 
ities of Pittsburgh as general secretary since 
its organization in the spring and summer of 
1908. In considering the task which con- 
fronted him it should be first remembered 
that Pittsburgh was the last of the metro- 
politan cities to organize an associated 
charities. All the others had their central 
family rehabilitation societies long before 
the present host of special agencies +came 
into existence. In Pittsburgh the reverse 
was true. When in the spring of 1908 or- 
ganization was definitely effected, . almost 
every other social activity of present day im- 
portance was represented by local organiza- 
tions. Some of these viewed the movement 
with favor, some with disfavor. As a co-ordi- 
nating and co-operating center, it had -to 
press its way into an apparently: well-knit 
fabric of philanthropic effort, which after all 
was not well knit but exceedingly ill-jointed, 
often re-acting most. disastrously upon the 
welfare of individual families. 

Mr. Weller has won the fight for the rec- 
ognition of proper standards of family re- 
habilitation in Pittsburgh and in doing so 
has won the most difficult engagement of 
his professional career. Not that the 
standards have been definitely attained but 
that once for all there is no possibility of any 
large intelligent group of Pittsburgh people 
now holding for one moment that an asso- 
ciated charities has no other co-ordinating 
function to perform than that of investi- 
gation and registration. High grade per- 
sonal service is slowly coming to its own 
ir. the field of work with families. 

It may surprise many that the development 
of the Pittsburgh Central Council, the first 
of its kind, is not given first place in such 
a review. This is a representative body 
embracing the majority of the philanthropic 
organizations of the city. Under Mr. Wel- 
ler’s regime, it has carried on remarkably 
successful educational campaigns in the child- 
helping and public health fields. It is true 
that this has led already to certain practical 
developments. It has pointed out the way 
for other cities to stumble and strive towards 
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essential unity of purpose and combined 
plans, the greatest need now in the general 
social field. 4 

Yet other cities are experimenting in these 
directions and some have gone further al- 
ready than Pittsburgh. But Mr. Weller, 
with the loyal support of many directors and 
other volunteers, has brought into a great 
city of 600,000 the ideals of thorough family 
rehabilitation without which the work of 
every single agency in Pittsburgh has been 
and would be terribly handicapped, to say 
nothing of the toll of dwarfed and stunted 
lives and homes. This is his greatest serv- 
ice to Pittsburgh, accomplished against over- 
whelming odds. 

F. Mo MelL. 

Abbas Effendi, called Abdul Baha, which 
means Servant of God, leader of the Bahai 
movement, arrived in America recently. He 
is to speak, among other places, at the 
Lake Mohonk Peace Conference... The Bahai 
movement started in Persia in 1844 and has. 
drawn to itself about 3,000,000 people of 
every race and creed. No one is asked to. 
give up his own form of religion. Its one 
tenet is “unity through love.” The greatest 
cause of war and dissension is due to re- 
ligious differences. Bahao’llah, the founder of 
this movement, declared that religions at their 
heart are one—one God, one humanity, one 

‘Information and literature may be obtained free 


from the Bahai Librarian, 226 West 58 street. 
New York. 
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evolution. At the home of Abdul Baha in 
Acca, Syria, pilgrims of all races and creeds 
have broken bread together and have gone 
‘back home to preach and live this new idea 
of the solidarity of the race. 

The practical aim of the Bahai movement 
is to furnish to the world a personal leader 
and a framework for unified action which 
shall express the best in.all systems of re- 
form and antagonize none. Its adherents ad- 
vocate the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, universal peace; dream of 
universal» suffrage and a world center of 
government; join in all humanitarian, hy- 
gienic, and economic reforms; emphasize edu- 
cation and the equality of the sexes. Abdul 
Baha says: “The education of the girl is 
more useful than that of the boy, for in 
time these girls will become mothers. The 
first educator of the child—is it not the 
mother ?” 

Wherever a Bahai center has been formed, 
there has been a new spirit and a new im- 
petus to progress. Thirty years ago a book 
called the Mysterious Forces of Civilization, 
by a Bahai Philosopher, had a commanding 
influence in educating toward constitutional 
government in Persia. In the recent devel- 
opments, one of Shuster’s chief supports 
were the women of Persia, who are coming 
out of their ignorance and seclusion through 
the teaching and example of the Bahai mon- 
ogamous homes in their midst. But it is 
courting martyrdom to be known as a Bahai 
or progressive in the Orient. Bahais do not 
label as theirs the schools and hospitals they 
establish. But they are back of or within 
every progressive movement. They are re- 
sponsible for the Persian-American Educa- 
tional Society, the Orient-Occident Unity So- 
ciety, and the Tarbiat Schools for both boys 
and girls in Teheran, Persia. American _men 
and women are quietly going out into Bahai 
oriental centers, carrying education and the 
message of freedom. Their influence goes 
far because they become one with their sur- 
roundings and have no missionary label. The 
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Bahai movement is a leavening movement, 
not an organization. Bahais by thousands, 
unlabelled, are pushing the various peace 
organizations of different countries. 

While in London and Paris last fall, Abdul 
Baha received by appointment many who 
sought him. Similar opportunity will be given 
when he reaches New York and Chicago. 
Scientists and men of affairs who have met 
him marvel at his wisdom and common-sense 
knowledge of world conditions, questioning 
how he can meet them on their own level 
when he has been a political prisoner for 
forty years. 

TRENE EARLE, 


JOTTING 


THE RUSSIAN PLAY 


The Shepherd, Olive Tilford Dargan’s por- 
trayal of the revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia which has struck fire on New York’s East 
Side, is to-be given another presentation by 
the dramatic society of the Nurses’ Settle- 
mene Sunday, April 27, at 3 p. m., at Clinton 

all. 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


APRIL AND MAY CONFERENCES. 


Arts, American Federation of, Washington, D. C., 
May 9-12. Sec'y, F. D. Millet, 1741 New York 
Ave., Washington, D: C. 


BaBsy SHOW AND CONFERENCE. Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 19-26. Information may be secured from 
Joseph S. Neff, Director, Department of Health 
and Charities. Philadelphia. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, First Arkansas State 
Conference of. Little Rock, Ark., May 16-17. 
Information may be secured from the United 
Charities Association, Little Rock. 


New Hampshire State Conference of. Laconia, 
April 30. Sec’y. Mrs. James W. Remick, 80 
School St., Concord. 
Semi-annual Meeting of Colorado Conference 
of. Denver, Colo. May 14. Sec’y., William 
Thomas, Capitol Bldg., Denver. © 
Third New York City Conference of. New 
York, May 7-9. Sec’y., John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

CHILD-HELPING CONFERENCE, Lehigh Valley. Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., May 11. 

CHILD Lazor, West Virginia Committee on. Wheel- 
ing, April 29. Sec’y., Nola McKinley, Fair- 


mont. 
City PLANNING, National Conference on. Boston, 
Mass., May 27-29. Sec’y., Flavel Shurtleff, 


19 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
COLORED PEOPLE, National Association for Ad- 


vancement of. Chicago, Ill., April 28-30. 
Sec’y.-treas., T. W. Allison, 701 W. 14th 
Place, Chicago. 

JKKINDERGARTEN UNION, International. Des Moines, 


Ia., April 30-May 3. Corres. Sec’y., Luella A. 

Palmer, 235 East 18 St., New York. 
MepicinE, American Academy of. Atlantic City, 

N May 31-June 2. Sec’y., Charles Mce- 


Intire, M.D., Easton, Pa. 
Rep Cross CONFERENCH, Ninth International. 
Washington, D. C., May 7-17. Information 


may be secured from the American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


SocronogicaL Coneress, Southern. Nashville, 
Tenn., May 7-10.  Sec’y., temporary. exec. 
com., J. E. McCulloch, Nashville. 
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TUBERCULOSIS, Canadian Association for the Pre- 
vention of. Toronto, Ont., May 20-21. Sec’y., 
george D. Porter, Bank St. Chambers, Ottawa, 

nt, 


National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of. Washington, D. C., May 30-31. 
See’y., Dr. Livingston Farrand, 105 Hast 22 
St., ates York. 


WoMEN’s CLUBS, New Jersey State Federation of. 
Montclair May 10,11. Corres. officer, Mrs. 
Howard C. Warren, Princeton. 


YouNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Pacific 
Coast General. Hacienda, Pleasanton, Cal., 
May 17-27. Sec’y., Louise W. Brooks, 125 
Hast 27 St., New York. 


LATER MEETINGS. 
International. 


BaTHS AND ScHooL Barus, International Confer- 
ence on People’s. Scheveningen, (The Hinene ss 
last week in August. Gen. Sec’y., A. 
Douwes Dekker, The Hague. 

CHEMISTRY, Congress on Applied. Washington, 
LD. C., Sept. 6-13. Sec’y., Bernard C. Hesse, 
M.D., 25 Broad St., New York. 

HuGENcIES, First International Congress on. Lon- 
don, Eng., July 24-30. Information may be 
secured from Lon. -Sec’y., Eugenics Education 
Society, 6, York Bldgs., ‘Adelphi, London. 


HyGinnn AND DEMOGRAPHY, Fifteenth Congress on. 
Washington, D. C., Sept.. 23-28. Sec’y., Dr. 
John 8. Fulton, Army Medical Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


LaBsor JL&EGISLATION, Association — for. Zurich, 
Switzerland, Sept. 10-12. Sec’y., Stephen 
Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 


PRISON CONGRESS. Quinquennial. London, Eng., 
1915. Sec’y., F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, 
Holland. 


RELIEF, Committee on Public and Private. Lon- 
don, Eng., 1915. Sec’y., Charles §. Loch, 
Charity Organization Society, London, Eng. 


ScHooL HyGirnr Concress, Fourth International. 
Buffalo, N.Y. August 25-30; 1913. Seety:- 
Gen., Dr. Thomas A. Storey, Convent Ave. 
and 139 St., New York. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 
against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. Amer. corres. 
officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Avye., 
New York. 


National. 


BLIND, American Association of Instruction for 
the. Pittsburgh, wa.,, June 25-28. Corres. 
Sec’y., W. B. Wait, New York School for the 
Blind, New York. 

Boys’ Ciuss, Federated. Cleveland, O., June 11- 

Sec’y., George N. Putnam, 35 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. 

CHARITIES, National Conference of Catholic. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 22-26. Sec’y., Rev. Dr. 
William J. Kerby, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, 

National Conference of Jewish. Cleveland, O., 
June 9-12. Sec’y., Rose Sommerfield, 225 E. 
63 St., New York. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, National Conference 
of. Cleveland, O., June 12-19. Sec’y., Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL Servichb, Semi-annual meeting 
of Commission on, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Cleveland, O., 
June. Sec’y., Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland, 215 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN, National Conference on Education 
of. Cleveland, O., June 10-12. Sec’y., Elmer 
L. Coffeen, Westboro, Mass. 


EPILEPSY AND CARH AND TREATMENT OF EPILEP- 
tics, National Association for Study of. Vine- 
land. N. J., June Sec’y., J. F. Munson, 
Sonyea, N. Y. 

FLORENCH CRITTENTON MISSION, Twenty-ninth 
Annual Convention of the National. Chicago, 
Ill., June 5-7. Sec’y., Mrs. Emma L. Robert- 
Son; 800 Gl St, N: W.. Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL DIsSmASHS, Second National Conference 
on. Atlantic City, N. J., June 3-5. Sec’y., 
John B, Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


INFANT Morrauity, American Association for 
Study and Prevention of. Cleveland, O., Oct. 
2-5. Pxec,-Sec’y., Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Bldg., 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


' Mepican ASSOCIATION, American. Atlantic City, 


J., June 4-7. Secy., Alexander R. Craig, 
M.D., 535 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, American Society of.. 
Dallas, Texas, Noy, 12-16. Sec’y., A. Prescott 
Folwell, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Nurses, American Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools for. Chicago, Ill., June 3-6. 
Sec’y., Jessie E. Cotton, Springfield Hospital, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Nursps’ Association, American. Chicago, II1., 
June 5-7. Sec’y., Agnes G. Deans, 247 Hancock 
Ave., West, Detroit, Mich. 

ORGANIZING CHARITY, American Association of So- 
cieties for. Cleveland, O., June. Sec’y., Fran- 
cis H. McLean, 105 Hast 22 St., New York. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMBPRICA. Cleveland, O., June 5-8. Sec’y., H. 
S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, National, Cleveland, O., 
June 11-19. Sec’y., Arthur W. Towne, The 
Capitol, Albany. N. Y. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, American. Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 18-20. Sec'y., Selskar 
M. Gunn, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

PUBLIC RELIEF OFFICIALS, National Association of. 
Cleveland, O., June 12, and Warrensville, O. 
June 15. Sec’y., H. Il. Shirer, State Board 
of Charities, Columbus, O. 


Rep Cross, The American. Washington, D. C., 
December. Information may be secured from 
pages oe Charles L. Magee, Washington, 


SETTLEMENTS, National Federation of. Cleveland, 
June. Sec’y., Robert A. Woods, South End 
House, Boston, Mass. 


REMEDIAL LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, National Federa- 
tion of. Cleveland, O., probably June 13-14. 
Seely; J. Ds LE xnicios ye Oi4w Geist eaeN ee Wes 
Washington, D. C. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, General Federation of. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June 25-July 8. Corres. Sec’y., 
Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, Wyo. 


Sectional. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Young Women’s, 
ease General. Blue Ridge, N. C., June 


Southwestern General. Monte Ne, Ark., June 


Northwest General. Gearhart Park, Ore., June 
25-July 3. 

Western General. Cascade, Colo., June 21- 
July 1. 

Hastern Student. Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., June 21-July 


Bast Central Student. Hacies Mere, Pa., June 


25-July 5. 

Wastern City. Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 2-12. 

Central tty, Williams Bay, Wis., August 18- 


Gentral Student. Williams Bay, Wis., August 
23-Sept. 2. 


State and Local. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Massachusetts State 
Conference of. Place not chosen. Autumn. 
Sec'y., Parker B. Field, 229 Tremont St., 
Boston. 

Ohio State Conference of. Cleveland, O., June, 
12-13. Sec’y., H. H. Shirer, Board of State 
Ghesthiees Columbus, Ohio. 

CHILD WELFARD CONFERENCE AND EXHIBIT, Ken- 
tucky. Louisville, Nov. 18-23. Sec'y.. Miss 
Zachert, Free Public Library, Louisville. 

No-LIcENSE LEAGUE, Massachusetts. Boston, Oct. 
29. Sec'y., Robert H. Magwood, 310 Equitable 
Bldg., Boston. 
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Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
to busy author, or business man, with public 
interests, or as a writer on special subjects. 
Apply 1006 Survey. 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Volish, desirable. Opportunity 
we original constructive work. Address C. L., 
URVEY. 


WANTED—An Efficient Executive Secretary to 
act also as Committee Secretary, for a large Re- 
ligious and Educational Organization in New York 
City; a man or woman of culture, experienced in 
meeting with people of all kinds. Replies stating 
experience and training should be addressed to 
“Executive Secretary,” care of Tur SuRvVEY. 


WANTED—An experienced and trained house- 
keeper for the University of Chicago Settlement. 
Good compensation for the right person. Address 
4630 Gross Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CIIRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. Ithas a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE, If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP GILEAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. -Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, etc. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, kK’. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. t. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
Sehool, New York city. 


‘health is the purpose of the following books 


“Long hours of work are but a form 
of exploitation, and exploitation of 
every form, whether of employees by 
employer or of consumers by parasitic 
middle men, is a destructive and un- 
endurable social evil. Long hours of 
unremitting, hopeless and ill-requited 
toil are still, in spite of inventions, in 
spite of the growth of capital, in spite 
of better industrial organization, in 
spite of trade unions, a terrible fact of 
modern industry. Long hours of hard 
physical labor are no longer a neces- 
sary condition ofany industry. There 
is nothing that is necessary that cannot 
be produced and brought to the market 
under reasonable conditions.”’— 


From “‘The Next Quarter Century,” one of 
nine addresses in Edward T. Devine’s new book 


The Spirit of Social Work 


‘‘Full of faith and optimism for the future.”’ 
—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


PRICE POSTPAID $1. 


Charities Publication Committee 
105 East 22d St., New York 


Books on Personal and 
Public Hygiene 


The conservation of individual and national 


PRIMER OF HYGIEND 
By JouHn W. RircuHip of the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia and J. &. 
Caldwell of Peabody College for Teachers 
in Tennessee. Illustrated. Cloth. Price 
48 cents prepaid. 

The purpose of this book is to teach the 
reader what he himself can do to keep his 
body in health—personal hygiene. 

PRIMER OF SANITATION 

By Joun W. Ritcuin. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price 60 cents prepaid. 
The second book in the series and the 
first in the Hrglish language to teach how 
to escape germ diseases and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health— 
public hygiene. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 

By Joun W. Rrrcuin._ Illustrated fn 
black and in colors, Cloth. Price 90 
cents prepaid. 
A third book which presents those es- 
sentials of physiology, hygiene, and sani- 
tation that every American citizen ought 
to know. ‘The style is so simple and the 
illustrations so clear that the subject as- 
sumes unusual interest. 


105 E. 224St-T HE, SUR VE Y—New York City 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


Social Centers — 
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A practical, working hand- 
‘book for those interested in 
-establishing social centers— 
“Wider Use of the School 
Plant,” by Clarence Arthur 
Perry, one of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications. 

Based on painstaking study of 
-existing social centers. Fully 
illustrated. 

The book that tells how to 
get 100 per cent dividends from 
-our billion dollar investment in 
-public school property. 

The key to the night latch on 
ithe school-house. 


CoNTENTS : 


The Wider Use. 
Evening Schools—Here and 
Abroad 
Promoting Evening Attendance 
Vacation Schools 
School Playgrounds 
Public Lectures and Entertain- 
ments : 
Evening Recreation Centers 
Social Centers 
Organized Games, Athletics, Folk 
Dances - 
Meetings in School Houses 
Social Betterment Through 
Wider Use 
Local Lecture Services 
Rochester Regulations 
“The ‘Wider Use’? has been a text-book 
for use in starting the work here.”— 
Miss Pauline F. Witherspoon, Organizer 
‘rand Supervisor of Social Centers, Lowis- 
ville, Ky. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
CHARITIES PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE, 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION, 
tos East 22d Street, New York. 


‘Shop Girls 


Elizabeth B. Butler. 


A telling chapter on Wages 
and Cost of Living in Miss 
Butler’s new book, ““Saleswomen 
in Mercantile Stores,’’ shows the 


wages of saleswomen and girls: 


in 34 retail stores in Baltimore, 
chosen for this investigation as 
a typical city of medium size 
and average conditions. 

Over 50 are working at $2 a 
week ; 350 get $2 to $3; 750 get 
$3 to $4; 475, $4 to $5; 625 get 
$5 to $6. 


_The group earning, or at any 


' rate receiving, $6 to $7 a week 


numbers almost 1200. 
Eighty-one per cent of all these 


women receive $6 or less a week. | 


A minimum cost of living in 
Baltimore is given as $6.70 


(board $3, clothing $2, washing 
50 cents, car fare 60. cents, : 


lunches 60 cents). 


Draw a moral if you will. Miss - 
Butler did not, but puzzling . 
and pregnant questions crop up © 


from every page. 


“Tt will be suggestive to other cities 
and is an example of fair and carefu 
work which shoujd be imitated else- 
where.’—From the Introduction by 
John M. Glenn. 


Price, postpaid, cloth $1.08; paper . 


75 cents. 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE, 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION, 


1o5 East 22d Street, New York. 
TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


